







































te Editor, at 10 Great Queen Sireet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








at Geneva and in what are called “ League 
circles” abroad. We are pointed at as the 
brake on the wheel of international progress. We have 
killed the Protocol; we are cold about disarmament ; 
ve will not have compulsory arbitration; we have 
nised difficulties about M. Loucheur’s proposal for an 
Economic Conference. Now, we do not pretend that 
British policy is beyond criticism at every point. We 
we not satisfied, for instance, with the present Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards arbitration. Nor do we say 
that our representatives at Geneva are always perfect 
intheir manner of putting their case. Mr. Chamberlain 
certainly has not that cunning which some of his 
Continental friends have in spreading the jam over the 
powder. But the general charge of obstructionism is 
wfounded and absurd, and we fear that its origin is 
fo be found in the chagrin of the Protocol fanatics. 
Astegards that, we are unrepentant. In opposing the 
Protocol and working for a Franco-German pact, 
Great Britain is not merely seeking her own interest, 
bat is showing herself a better champion of international 
amity than her critics. The League has its Fundamen- 
tdists and its Tartuffes in plenty; but we do not see 
vhy any sensible person should be taken in by either 
We are not “ traitors to internationalism ” 

we do not jump at every proposal made “ in 
“rdance with League principles ” by the representa- 
We of the Republic of Southern Utopia. And we are 
we can only smile at the claim of France to be the 
stle of brotherly love in Europe! But we should 
~ Our censors to ponder a little on some practical 
he Mosul affair, for example. 


\ unpleasant sort of Anglophobia has developed 








finitely. 
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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to The situation in China is at the moment more hopeful, 


though there remains plenty of room for anxiety. The 
Shanghai judicial inquiry—against which the Peking 
Government still protests—will begin as soon as 
the American judge arrives, and Police Inspector 
Everson has in the meantime been suspended “ without 
prejudice.” The Tariff Conference meets in the last 
week of October, and the Commission that is to examine 
the extra-territoriality question will, it is hoped, get to 
work before long. Mr. Chamberlain repeats his pro- 
fessions of sympathy for China, but he is careful always 
to couple them with warnings or reproaches. He made 
a speech last week whose tone gave offence—justifiable 
offence, we think—to the Chinese. His letter of 
instructions to British delegates to the Tariff Con- 
ference, published on Monday, was far better. He is 
entitled to insist that, in the interests of the Chinese 
themselves as well as of the Powers, customs concessions 
must be balanced by honest attempts at financial and 
administrative reform in the provinces. But we have 
got to be reasonable about this. In the present state of 
the country, as everyone knows, it is easier to put 
reforms on paper than to get them carried out effectively. 
If we are going to press the Chinese too hard—if we are 
going to yield nothing either of our fiscal or our political 
privileges till China is as orderly as England, till the 
Tuchuns are as harmless as Lord-Lieutenants, and the 
voice of Bolshevism is heard no more in the land—then 
our conferences will only result in disaster. We hope, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain has learned some lessons 
in the last few months, and that his bark will prove to 
have been worse than his bite. We hope also that a new 
civil war, of which rumours are persistent, is not coming 
to upset all our calculations. If Wu and Feng and 
Chang and the other braves take the field again, the 
chances of a decent settlement will be put back inde- 
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It is te be presumed that the Australian Common- 
wealth Premier, in deciding for a general election, had 
other motives than the wish to catch the Labour Party 
in a difficulty over the shipping strike. If, however, 
he is thinking only of a move to smash the Reds, Mr. 
Bruce is in the awkward position of not wanting to see 
the regular Labour influences bring about a settlement 
of the strike. Such a settlement would, of course, be 
an immense asset to the Opposition, and would deprive 
Mr. Bruce of his strongest appeal to the electorate. 
In the House of Representatives Labour holds 29 seats, 
as against 46 held by the Coalition of Nationalists and 
the County Party. Twenty seats are believed to be 
doubtful; and, as only seven of these are Labour, the 
Ministerialists stand to lose some, unless Mr. Bruce can 
succeed in making the election a Red-panic affair. In 
the Senate the situation is altogether different. Of the 
twenty-two Senators coming up for re-election three 
only are Labour, so that Ministerial losses would seem 
to be inevitable. The Labour organisers look for 
considerable gains in the Senate and a balance of parties 
in the House—a result which would give the party its 
chance next year. But, obviously, all calculations are 
dependent upon the course of the strike and upon the 
popular feeling provoked by the sending of strikers to 
gaol. It is rare for two Dominion general elections 
to fall within the same session, and rarer still for them 
to present so striking a contrast as that afforded by 
the present conflicts. In Australia Labour issues are 
dominant to the exclusion of all others. In Canada 
the field is a remarkable confusion of constitutional 
questions, tariffs, railroad policy, immigration, and 
inter-racial antagonisms. 

ok 

The strike in the Bombay cotton mills, which began 
last week, has since spread over the whole industry, 
for the numbers out are now given as nearly 130,000. 
A dispute over wages is apparently the whole trouble. 
It was foreseen months ago. The employers have 
made no secret of their intention to reduce wages, 
and the Millowners’ Association—in which the Tatas 
are, of necessity, very powerful—urges, like Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, that a reduction of wages is an unavoidable 
necessity under existing conditions. Mr. N. N. Wadia, 
secretary of the Association, recently made a statement 
to the Press in which he argued that there is no possi- 
bility of India’s meeting the competition of the Japanese 
and Chinese mills unless Parliament and the Government 
of India can be induced to abolish the excise duty on 
cotton manufactures—a step which the Viceroy holds 
to be impossible at present. Mr. Wadia meanwhile 
is coming to England, charged with a mission to Lan- 
cashire. Bombay argues that the excise duty, imposed 
first in the interests of Lancashire, can no longer be 
defended upon the old grounds, since the defeat of 
our Far Eastern rivals is vital to the trade of the 
Empire. An article on another page of this issue gives 
a summary of the general social conditions prevailing 
in Bombay. They are profoundly disturbing; and, 
taken in conjunction with the peasant origin of the 
majority of the mill-hands and the complete absence of 
agencies for negotiation between employers and em- 
ployees, they lend colour to the view that the mill 
strike is an event of exceptional gravity. 

* * * 

The Royal Commission on Local Government, which 
has been at work for some two and a half years, has at 
last issued a First Report. This Report deals entirely 
with the constitution and extension of county boroughs, 


* * 
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and its recommendations aim at reconciling the a 
antagonists in the long and fierce struggle between town In 
and county. The Commissioners are clear that the de- ar 
velopment of the county borough must go on, but they in 
propose safeguards for the county and minor authorities, th 
The chief of these safeguards is procedure by Private be 
Bill, instead of Provisional Order, in all cases of county = 
borough creation, and in cases of county borough of 
extension where any other local authority objects » 
to Provisional Order procedure. This proposal, it “ 
is hoped, will go far to satisfy the county side, who -s 
complain that under the Provisional Order the dice a 
are loaded against them. Another recommenda- ma 
tion is that the population entitling a town council spr 
to apply for county borough status should be 75,000 int 
instead of 50,000—a small sop compared with the not 
figure of 250,000 suggested by the County Councils! 
And there are besides certain detailed proposals for T 
remedying grievances which may be of considerable wag 
importance. It is a cautious Report. The Commission Bos 
now enters on the other branch of its inquiry—namely, on 
the relations between local authorities in general, and Way 
their constitution, areas and functions. The terms of inde 
reference obviously give an opportunity for the drastic | whe 
reorganisation of local government that is so badly ing ' 
needed. But after their First Report it can hardly be thei 
hoped that the Commission will rise to the opportunity, og 
* * * Boal 
The dispute between the Minister of Health and the | only 
West Ham Board of Guardians has this week reached to a 
a critical phase. Both parties have refused to modify | com 
their attitude; the Guardians will not reduce their are 
scales of relief, and the Minister will not lend them the — 
money to pay with unless they do. Consequently, the my 
Guardians have had to suspend payment, and the J the ; 
Minister has taken the extraordinary step of ordering other 
the officials to issue vouchers for relief in kind on his J are p 
own authority. For this action there is admittedly no J Testi 
legal basis ; and unless he and the Guardians can come their 
to terms under which the latter agree to honour his} “SY 
vouchers, a special Act of Indemnity will presumably | °PP° 
have to be passed. If, however, the Minister had not | “8™ 
taken this course, the Guardians, who have no money how { 
left, would have suspended all payment of relief, anda | ® ¢ 
very awkward situation would have arisen. As things 
are, there is talk of a “‘ no rent” strike, and of other It 
drastic measures by the local supporters of the Board of buildi 
Guardians, and keen resentment is felt at the Minister's The ) 
attempt to enforce lower scales of relief by refusing to which 
authorise loans unless the Guardians cut down their the m 
scales. Altogether, West Ham promises to become just pee 
such another storm-centre as Poplar was a year or two to 
ago. For behind the present quarrel is a wide issue of ‘ t 
principle, involving the whole question of the respective whole 
powers and functions in Poor Law matters of the = 
central and local authorities. Feder 
* * * he 
The Labour Party’s Annual Conference opens at A 
Liverpool on Monday, and during the week the neW] of 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress will also machi: 
hold its first meeting and elect its new ChairmaD | j, i 
We have commented already on the long agenda issued J: ; 
to the Labour Party delegates. The Report of the which 
Executive, which is now available, is in itself largely @ to rati 
non-controversial statement of facts; but there ® serious 
plenty in it to afford matter for strong differences Federa 
opinion. It seems improbable, however, that many firmly 
new decisions of moment will be taken. The Conferen } ha. 1, 
will rather mark time, and content itself with refusi J pany. 
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a blank cheque to either the Right Wing or the Left. 
Indeed, in the Labour Party Right and Left groups 
are not by any means so clearly marked out as they were 
in the Trades Union Congress. This is largely due to 
the curious position of the I.L.P., which hangs suspended 
between the two, having a Right Wing leadership and, 
on the whole, a Left Wing rank and file. There may, 
of course, be surprises. But, except that the Conference 
js expected to go a little way towards admitting 
Communists into membership, nothing very much is 
likely to happen. The indications are that the new 
Executive will differ comparatively little from the old, 
and there is nothing to suggest the likelihood of any 
marked change in policy, or any passing of the wide- 
spread discontent with certain of the present leaders 
into active opposition. The critics in the party are 
not united enough to get their way just yet. 
* * * 


The railway companies’ claims for reductions in 
wages are to come at once before the Central Wages 
Board under the Railways Act. From this body, 
which represents only the Unions and the companies, 
the claims will certainly be referred to the National 
Wages Board, on which there are also a number of 
independent rsons. What remains to be seen is 
whether the Unions will content themselves with resist- 
ing the demand for reductions, or will also put forward 
their national programmes, under which they are 
committed to claiming considerable improvements on 
the present rates. In any case, the National Wages 
Board has no power to give a binding decision. It can 
only make recommendations which either party is free 
to aecept or reject. Its opinion, however, naturally 
commands a good deal of respect, unless the members 
are practically divided equally between conflicting 
views. Under present conditions, this is quite likely to 
happen, and it will then be time to begin talking about 
an immediate crisis in the railway world. Already 
the position is difficult. The companies, urged on by 
other employers who want to see freight rates reduced, 
are pressing strongly for reductions, while the men are 
restive at the already long delay in putting forward 
their claims for a substantial advance. It will not be 
easy to get agreement between views so diametrically 
opposed. But at least a month or two will be spent in 
argument before the parties begin to consider seriously 
how far they are prepared to go in pressing their respect- 
lve claims. 

* * * 

It is to be hoped that the present trouble in the 
building industry will soon be satisfactorily cleared up. 
The National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
Which recently negotiated a new wage agreement with 
the master builders, and ratified it by a ballot vote, is 
now forced by a threat that the employers, or a section 
of them, may refuse ratification. The reason given is 
that the Federation no longer effectively represents the 
Whole of the workers. The bricklayers and masons, 
organised in the Building Trade Workers’ Union and 
the Plasterers’ Union, seceded recently from the 
Federation in order to negotiate separately for payment 
for “ wet time ’—a matter which concerns them far 
more than the remaining trades. This secession is, 
% course, regrettable, since it destroys the unified 
machinery for wage negotiations. But we cannot see 
im it any reason why the employers should refuse to 
= an agreement with the remaining trades, with 
Which they have no dispute. Surely the right course is 
to ratify the agreement, and on the basis of it to make a 
“rious effort to get the remaining trades back into the 
ederation. To refuse to do this is to hold a pistol 
has y at the wrong people’s heads ; for the Federation 


no power to compel the trades now outside its 
ranks to return. . 


There are persistent rumours that the Government 
is contemplating a general attack on the salaries and 
conditions of Civil Servants. It is said that a substan- 
tial cut in salaries will be demanded, and also an exten- 
sion of the hours of labour, and that the Post Office, 
as well as other departments, will be directly involved. 
For months past, certain newspapers and some large 
bodies of employers have been pressing the Government 
to take action on these lines, on the plea that the Civil 
Service is a “ sheltered’’ occupation, and that the 
State ought to set the example by reducing the pay of 
its employees towards the “ unsheltered” level. If 
the attack is seriously made, it is by no means easy to 
say what policy the Civil Service Associations will 
adopt. Neither among postal workers nor in other 
departments are there any strike funds, and indeed 
strike action is almost unknown in the Civil Service. 
The Associations may decide in the end to let the whole 
question go to arbitration; but they cannot feel confi- 
dent of the result of doing this, and they will probably 
first apply all the political pressure at their command 
in an attempt to get the Government to abandon its 
proposals. The danger is that the business interests 
will force the Government into dealing with the Civil 
Service on a purely commercial footing, and that it will 
try to bring salaries down to a “ commercial level.” 
We call this a danger, because we hold that the strict 
standards of integrity and good service which at present 
the Government’s employees uphold depend essentially 
in not treating the work in a purely commercial spirit. 
Our Civil Service is one of our best and most envied 
institutions. If it is to be chopped at by the clumsy 
Geddes axe, we are afraid that its value will be im- 
paired and its standards undermined. 

. * 7 


An Irish correspondent writes : The Senate elections 
have satisfied nobody, except perhaps the Republicans, 
who seek to make capital for themselves by proclaiming 
that the abstention of three-quarters of the voters is a 
glorious victory for the policy of boycotting the Free 
State. Whatever Mr. de Valera may tell his followers, 
he knows as well as anyone else that not the least of the 
reasons for the disappointingly small poll was that 
since the Republicans were in the field Free State 
supporters would stay at home without fear of damaging 
their cause. There is, however, general agreement 
that the plan of electing Senators, as decreed by the 
Constitution, has broken down hopelessly in practice. 
Even P.R. enthusiasts are constrained to admit that 
it is asking too much from the ordinary voter to expect 
him to mark seventy-six names in order of preference. 
It is true the number of spoiled votes was surprisingly 
small, but as against this it must be remembered that 
only a small proportion of electors submitted themselves 
to the ordeal, and not a few of these took the precaution 
of getting their cards marked in advance by party 
agents. This method of election was advocated on the 
grounds that it would diminish the power of political 
organisations, and would ensure that national claims 
should count for more than merely local influences. 
On the first preference figures, however, parochialism has 
won all along the line; and candidates who obtained a 
measure of general support throughout the country 
did so less because of their personal claims than because 
they had the backing of organisations such as Labour, 
the publicans or the British ex-servicemen. If electoral 
experiments of this kind have their value, they are 
altogether too dear a luxury for a poor country-in these 
hard times. Good Senators may be beyond price, 


but to acquire job lots, in which the bad and indifferent 
are at least equal to the good, every third year at a 
flat rate of some £5,000 a head is not the sort of transac- 
tion that appeals to Irishmen who, like all peasant 
races, know how to drive a hard bargain. 


A2 
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THE GENEVA FIASCO 


HE Council of the League of Nations did a 

bad day’s work last Saturday when it post- 
poned its decision on the Mosul question. 

Perhaps the reference of the dispute to the Inter- 
national Court—or rather the reference of certain 
preliminary legal points—was a regrettable necessity. 
There was nothing else to be done in the impasse 
which had been reached at Geneva. But why was this 
impasse reached ? Was it the fault of Turkish intran- 
sigence, or of some ill-advised words used by the 
late Lord Curzon at Lausanne, or of interested parties 
intriguing behind the scenes at Geneva? All these 
excuses have been advanced, but they are not enough, 
we fear, to exonerate the League itself from some 
share of the blame. The question was referred to it a 
year ago. An inquiry was held; a Commission was 
sent out to Iraq to investigate and report; and for 
several weeks past a sub-committee of the Council 
has been at work on the problem. A definite judgment 
was expected by all the world, and the world is 
entitled to be surprised and annoyed at not getting it. 
It is urged, of course, that unforeseen difficulties 
have arisen. But they ought to have been foreseen. 
It is hardly credible that men entrusted with so 
important a piece of business should not have studied 
all the chances. They may have hoped, as many of 
us hoped, that Turkey was bluffing in declaring that 
she did not consider herself bound to accept the award 
of the Council unless she chose. But then, if they 
were not prepared to call the bluff, they ought at 
least to have anticipated the legal objections that 
have been raised, and had them settled by the Hague 
Court long ere this. As it is, through cowardice, 
or stupidity or negligence, they have left the problem 
actually worse than they found it. After all the 
travail of the mountains, it is not merely a ridiculous, 
but a mischievous, mouse that has been brought forth. 
The mischief of this failure is a double one. It is 
damaging to British interests and it is damaging to 
the prestige of the League. When we say the failure 
is damaging to British interests, we are not, of course, 
assuming that, had a decision been given by the 
Council, it must have been a decision entirely in our 
favour. We have always maintained in these columns 
that the Mosul vilayet is, and should continue to be, 
an integral part of Iraq. And we have given our 
reasons for thinking that Great Britain should accept 
a prolonged mandate, if no other way could be found 
of securing Mosul to Iraq. We have also contemplated 
the possibility of the award of Mosul to Turkey, an 
award which we should have accepted, as in honour 
bound, without grumbling. A good many Englishmen 
would, no doubt, have accepted it with huzzas, and we 
ourselves, while we believe it would have led to future 
dangers and difficulties, admit that it would have 
relieved us of some immediate anxiety and expense. 
But to have no decision at all, one way or the other, 
is deplorable. Certain commentators have suggested 
that those who were prepared to take an extended 
mandate for Iraq have little cause to complain of the 
League’s verdict being postponed. Apart from the 
question whether the postponement may not be till 
the Greek Kalends, we demur very strongly to the 
suggestion. It misses the main point. If we are 
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willing to accept an extended mandate for Iraq, it is 
not because we regard Mosul as a prize which we 
must pocket at any and every sacrifice. It is because 
we believe—or have believed hitherto—that that jg 
the most promising way of securing peace and stability 
in the Middle East. But clearly our chance of doing 
that successfully—and at a reasonable cost to our. 
selves—must depend on our being able to count on 
the good will of the world, on the confidence that the 
League is united and warm in support of its map- 
datory. Such a position, it is fair to assume, might 
impress the Turks and reconcile them before long to 
their disappointment. 

But what is the position now? The shilly-shallying 
of the Council has filled the Turks with contempt for 
the League. They have read its indecision as a sign 
not only that they have little to fear from it, but that 
it is far less concerned with upholding its influence in 
Asia than in getting rid of a troublesome problem at 
Geneva. They may be doing the League an injustice, 
though we are afraid that many people in this country 
will think their view is right. But, whether it is right 
or wrong, they are emboldened to take up a more 
and more defiant and aggressive attitude. And how 
do we stand in this crisis? We are left to bear the 
brunt of Turkish resentment and to defend the No 
Man’s Land of Mosul, until some months hence a decision 
is—or perhaps is not—reached about it. Of course, if 
the matter had been settled last week, we might still 
have had to face Turkish resentment and the responsi- 
bility for defénding Mosul. But then, as we have 
already urged, we should have had the League behind 
us; now we have the League in the void, twiddling 
its thumbs. Then, we should have had the prospect 
of improving relations with Turkey; now, we have 
the certainty of their worsening. That is why we 
have the very gravest cause to complain of this 
postponement. We want friendship with Turkey, 
and with every week that passes in the present unsettle- 
ment, the harder will the maintenance of friendship 
become. We might be willing to take risks in Iraq 
in pursuance of the general interest—or, if you will, 
of a combination of the general and our own and the 
Iraqis’ interests. But the majority of us will look 
twice at these risks if the general interest is to be left 
out of the combination—if, in plain words, the League 
is as cool about it as would appear. 

So much for the unhappy situation into which the 
Council’s bungling has put us. As for its effect on the 
prestige of the League itself, that must be plain to 
anyone except the wilfully blind. It has shaken 
confidence where confidence was strong, and lost the 
opportunity of creating respect where respect was 
wanting. We have no intention of joining in the 
hue and cry raised by enemies of the League in London 
or in Angora. We do not say that the League has 
committed suicide or that Great Britain should resign 
from it in disgust. We do not even approve of 
Mr. Amery’s declaration that, in view of what has 
happened, the British Government must follow the 
Turkish example and hold itself freed from its pledge 
to accept a League decision. We are not quite clear, 
in point of fact, why he made the declaration. If it 
was to frighten the Turks, as some have suggested, 
it was futile. If it was merely because he was rattled, 
it was not unnatural, but it was nevertheless regrettable. 
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for such a statement delivered in such circumstances 
can only serve still further to weaken the League’s 
reputation. And that, we take it, is not the policy 
of the British Government or the desire of the British 
le, however much we may reprobate what it has 
done, or failed to do. But if Mr. Amery was implying 
an intention to hold on to Mosul through thick and 
thin, with or without any request or backing of the 
League, then he was doing something for which he 
had no warrant. To hold Mosul as part of Iraq at 
the request of the League is one thing. To hold it 
inst a decision of the League, or even without a 
decision of the League, is another thing altogether. 
Before embarking on any such adventure as that 
Mr. Amery would have the task of making out his 
case for it in Parliament. And it would be a stiff task ! 
But let us leave Mr. Amery and return to the facts. 
How are we to make the best of a bad job? Three 
things are clearly necessary if the League is to retrieve 
lost ground. In the first place, the Hague Court must 
expedite its rulings on the questions referred to it. 
Secondly, the Council ought to hold an extraordinary 
session directly it has got the rulings of the Court ; 
there is no good reason why it should wait till December, 
the normal date for its next meeting. Thirdly, the 
Council should lose no time in acceding to the request 
made to it by the British delegation at Geneva to take 
cognisance of, and send representatives to inquire 
into, the Turkish activities on the “ Brussels line.” 
If these things are done, they will go some way—a 
long way further than excuses and explanations by 
champions in the Press—to dispel the suspicion of 
half-heartedness, or worse, created by the sorry event 
of last Saturday. Meanwhile, the British Government 
ought to do more than idly await the next event. 
It ought to be prepared for a breakdown, either through 
an unsatisfactory issue of the reference to the Hague 
Court or through the subsequent inability of the 
Council to come to a conclusion. We must, in short, 
be ready to try direct negotiations once more with 
Turkey. The prospect may seem unpleasant and 
whopeful; but the alternative prospect of keeping 
the sore open is a good deal more unpleasant and 
unhopeful. It is, indeed, a prospect that we cannot 
entertain. 


FRESH TROUBLE IN THE MINES 


HE Royal Commission on the Coal Mines has barely 
begun its work when the threat of a new crisis 
has unexpectedly arisen. Everyone, we thought, 

clearly understood, at the time when the settlement was 
made, that its intention and effect were to guarantee the 
tontinuance of mining wages at their existing level until 
next spring. Certainly, this was the miners’ understanding 
of the pledge given to them by the Prime Minister, and it 
was in this belief that the other Trade Unions withdrew their 
threat of sympathetic action, and the whole country heard, 
with intense thankfulness, that the crisis had been, at least 
for the time, averted. Ask any ordinary observer the effect 
of the truce. He will say, or at any rate would have said un- 
atingly before the present trouble arose, that it meant 
€ giving of a subsidy to the owners in order that wages 
might be left unaltered until next spring. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin met the owners and the 
miners Separately ; and it now appears that the owners got 
a different understanding of the terms of the 


truce. If Mr. Baldwin really said two different things to 
the two parties, he is very much to blame ; for, though this 
could only have happened through his ignorance of wage 
technicalities in the mining industry, he ought obviously to 
have got his case up better before dealing with the dispute. 
Before these words appear, he will have had an opportunity 
of clearing the matter up; but, even if Mr. Baldwin did 
make a verbal slip, the requirements of the case are so clear 
that we cannot doubt what his answer must be. 

The cause of the trouble is this. Miners’ wages are paid in 
the form of what is called a basis wage, to which certain per- 
centage additions are made. The agreement of 1924 fixed 
certain minimum percentages below which rates could not 
be reduced in accordance with the periodical ascertainments 
of the proceeds of the industry. But it left the basis rates 
liable to be altered up or down by local negotiation, involving 
of course the possibility of local strikes in case of disagree- 
ment. The owners now contend that the recent truce 
merely continues in force the agreement of 1924, and there- 
fore, while it guarantees the percentage advances, does not 
guarantee the basis rates on which the percentages are 
calculated. 

Obviously, from the standpoint of the miner, this is a 
very serious matter, for, if the owners are free to reduce 
the basis rates, they can in the end bring wages down by this 
means to any level they may choose. It is useless to have 
the percentage guaranteed if the amount on which it is to 
be paid is liable to variation. In normal times, charges on 
basis rates are not so made as to affect the general level of 
earnings ; they are used only for such purposes as the re- 
lieving of a local inequality or the up-grading of a particular 
group of under-paid workers. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent the owner, if the guarantee does not apply to the basis, 
from departing from this practice, and cutting down the 
general wage level by the method of altering the basis rates. 
This, the miners say, the owners in certain districts are 
already beginning to attempt; and the Miners’ Federation, 
fearful that the practice may spread, is authorising resistance 
by strike action wherever the attempt is made. 


There is a further point here involved. The miners who 
have struck have made application for benefits under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and have been, at least in 
some cases, refused. Are they entitled to benefit ? Yes, if 
the employers’ action in reducing basis rates is a violation 
of the terms of settlement ; for the Act provides that benefit 
shall be payable in such a case. No, if the employers are 
acting within their rights. The point is obviously im- 
portant, especially if the movement for reducing rates is 
likely to spread. Mr. Baldwin’s answer will presumably 
settle this matter as well as the question directly at issue. 

We say we cannot doubt the terms of this answer. The 
country reluctantly accepted the necessity of a subsidy for 
the mining industry, with a full understanding that the 
purpose was to keep wages unaltered. If it now turns out 
that, under the written terms drawn up by the Mines De- 
partment with the owners, wages can still be altered, com- 
monsense and public opinion will decree that these terms 
must be amended, rather than permit a fresh crisis to arise. 
We have enough trouble on hand, and the chance that the 
Royal Commission will reach a working solution of the coal 
question is slender enough to forbid us to let a fresh dispute 
develop just now. And, if a dispute does occur, who knows 
where it will stop? It might reach even the dimensions of 
the original trouble to avert which the subsidy was devised. 


The Commission must be allowed to get on with its work. 
The fact that no one appears to be very hopeful about its 
effect is only a reason the more for giving it every possible 
chance. The notice which it has already issued shows that 


it is taking itself seriously, and that its inquiry will cover a 
wide field, for which there is all too little time. 


What is 
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now needed above all is an atmosphere of tranquillity, 
broken by as few as possible either of speeches from Mr. 
Cook or of propagandist advertisements by the coalowners. 

We hope that the present trouble will be cleared up 
without much difficulty. But it carries with it a double 
warning. This is not the first occasion on which the com- 
plicated system of wage-payment in the mining industry 
has led to trouble; and we cannot believe that the com- 
plications of the system are really so necessary as some 
people make out. The first opportunity ought to be taken 
to introduce every possible simplification, not only with 
the object of avoiding disputes, but also because that 
method of wage-payment is usually the best which can be 
most easily understood by the ordinary worker. 

In the second place, a warning is necessary to the Govern- 
ment and to the Mines Department that greater care ought 
to be exercised in the drafting of agreements, especially 
when politicians come in to settle questions between 
employers and employed. It is easy to urge that an eleventh- 
hour settlement, arrived at with great difficulty, is bound to 
be hurried. But such a situation should make men all the 
more careful to leave no doubt in the minds of the parties 
as to the terms on which they have agreed. In this instance, 
the point at issue is perfectly clear as soon as it is stated. 
It ought to have been clear at the time when the settlement 
was made. Blunders that seem small may, in these affairs, 
have disastrous consequences in themselves, and may also 
destroy that belief in fair dealing by the Government which 
is vital if its prestige is to be maintained. 


THE ITALIAN MONARCHY 
AND FASCISM 


URING the past three years I have been sojourning 
ID in Italy for the purpose of following the Fascist move- 
ment at close quarters. I have not retreated across the 
Alps, because the attentions of the Fascist Cheka had be- 
come too insistent, on account of some quite fair comment 
which I had published abroad. Since my return people 
have been eagerly inquiring about the state of affairs in 
Italy to-day. And the question which is most frequently 
put to me is that of the Italian monarchy in its relations 
with Fascism. When I arrived in Paris, for instance, at the 
European office there of one of the greatest of American 
newspapers, I found that a cable had just arrived from the 
chief owner and director of the paper. He asked what was 
the attitude of the Italian monarchy towards Fascism and 
whether King Victor Emmanuel III. is Mussolini’s prisoner. 
That is almost precisely the question which has been put 
to me at least a score of times since my return. People 
have pointed out that in October, 1922, when the Fascists 
were marching on Rome, the Italian King refused to sign 
the martial law decree which had been issued by the Govern- 
ment, on the plea that he wished to prevent civil war. But 
Italy is now in the throes of a civil war which is far more 
intense and agonising in character than the short and sharp 
encounter between the army and the Fascists, would have 
caused in 1922. Why does the King not avail himself of 
the royal prerogative once again, by declaring martial law 
now and thus putting an end to the régime of shameful 
graft and violence and terror and bloodshed and murder? 
Immediately after the Matteotti outrage it became 
publicly known that Mussolini and his government were 
operating directly through a criminal association, which had 
its headquarters at the Home Office and was supported on 
State funds. Signor Finzi, the Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office, made an affidavit to that effect and showed it to three 
responsible men, who have recently testified to its contents 
before the Grand Jury of the Senate. When the gravest 
charges were levelled against the Government, in June, 
1924, several political leaders tried to persuade the King to 
declare martial law and thus put an end to the criminal 
régime. The country was seething with indignation 


against Fascism. The psychological moment had arrived 
to declare a military dictatorship. 


Under that dictator- 


—_— 


ship new elections could have been held, wherein the 
freedom of the vote would have been guaranteed, and g 
constitutional government, broad-based on the will of the 
veople, would have been returned to power. First the 

ing tarried and then stubbornly refused. We shall see 
later on why he had personal reasons for being chary of 
martial law. 

Since that time things have gone from bad to worse 
Several of the constitutional parliamentary leaders have had 
to leave Italy and seek peace in exile. Scores of public 
men whose patriotism nobody could question—such as the 
Garibaldi family, for instance—have been driven by Fascism 
from their native land and compelled to eat the bread of 
the stranger. Signor Amendola, the leader of His Italian 
Majesty’s Opposition, is slowly recovering from the effects 
of the torture to which he was recently subjected by an 
organised band of the Fascist Militia, acting under superior 
orders. When he is well enough to travel, arrangements 
have been made for him to come to France. High school 
teachers and professors in the universities have been 
deprived of their positions and driven from the country, 
because they would not teach Fascist doctrines. Journa- 
lists, publicists and well-known writers have had to join the 
exodus. Mussolini declares that there is practically no 
unemployment in Italy. That is true ; for during the 
three years at least half-a-million workmen have left Italy 
definitely to settle down abroad, principally in France, 
directly because life had been made impossible for them 
under the Black Terror. I am not counting among these 
exiles the workmen who come abroad regularly from year 
to year. 

At the present moment Italy is reeking with violence, 
both moral and physical, and bloodshed and murder, 
People are being thrown into jail without the shadow of a 
crime having been mentioned against them. Count 
Cesare Sforza, the brother of the ex-Foreign Minister, is in 
a common prison cell at Massa, because he had a requiem 
Mass said in his private chapel on the anniversary of Dr. 
Matteotti’s death. Wher Fascists are brought to trial no 
lawyer can be found to oppose them, as the National 
Militia attends the courts for the purpose of clubbing any 
advocate who dares to take on the case for the prosecution. 
No judge or jury can be found to condemn a Fascist criminal. 
To realise the truth of this statement one has only to read 
the daily papers, even in their censored fragments of news, 
and to note the indignant protests regularly made by the law 
associations against the suppression of the freedom of the 
judiciary. 

In Parliament, last January, when the Rossi memoran- 
dum had been published, wherein Mussolini was definitely 
accused by his own press agent as the direct instigator of the 
deeds of violence carried out by the Fascists, the reply of 
the premier was that he accepted full responsibility. It 
must be remembered that this declaration was made when 
the contents of the Filippelli memorandum were also well 
known. That memorandum was published soon afterwards 
by the clandestine press in Italy, by the Quotidien in Panis 
and several other French papers, and by the New York 
Nation. In this affidavit Mussolini is accused of having been 
a party to the Matteotti murder and of having receiv 
from Dumini personally, immediately after the murder, the 
dead man’s bloodstained papers and passport as a proof that 
the deed had been accomplished. He is also said to have 
congratulated Dumini on the success of the undertaking. 

Under a constitutional régime in any civilised country 4 
Prime Minister would have resigned in such circumstances 
and submitted to the judgment of the courts. Otherwise 
the Sovereign would demand his resignation or he would be 
impeached by Parliament. The Italian C onstitutional 
Code provides these alternatives. Mussolini, however, does 
not resign, nor is he impeached ; but he openly and daringly 
admits full responsibility for the crimes in question. Re- 
plying to the Rossi memorandum, in Parliament, on the 3 
of last January, he said: “ I declare before the whole Italian 


people that I take the moral, political and historical respons 


bility of all that has happened.” And again he said, speakiNé 

to his followers, “ If you are a gang of bandits, then I am 

your chief.” No plea of guilty could have been more fo 

or open or explicit. _ 
In face of the attitude then assumed ~A the Premier, hel 

liberal leaders—Giolitti, Orlando, Salandra—who 
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hitherto “flanked” the Fascist Government now formally 
yent over to the Opposition. Sarrocchi and Casati, the 
ministers in the Cabinet, handed in their resignations. 

% also did Signor Oviglio, the Fascist Minister of Justice. 
The explicit motive of the action taken by these leading 
datesmen was that it would be no longer consistent with 
their honour or sense of morality to continue to be associated 
gith the personality or régime of Benito Mussolini. Yet 
the Premier continues in the favour of his Sovereign. He 
ly visits the Quirinal and is entertained in long 
eaversations there. And the King shows no scruples in 
ing his signature to Mussolini’s anti-constitutional 
That is the position which outsiders cannot 


understand. 

What is the explanation? In attempting to approach 

wything like an answer we must first of all go back to the 
le of the “‘ March on Rome,” and recall some facts 

ich have not hitherto been published. The “ March on 
Rome” was an excellently staged piece of opera bouffe, 
mounted by people who are born comedians. All the tall 
talk which we have been hearing during the past three years, 
shout fifty thousand Black Shirts at the gates of Rome, is 
imply propagandist nonsense. About eight thousand 
Black Shirts actually took part in the march to Rome. 
They were badly armed and had no commissariat, having 
had to sack the towns through which they passed. Most 
of them were boys who sechaliiy would have cried for their 
mammas the moment they heard the first rattle of a machine 
gm. General Badoglio, Chief of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment at the War Office, assured the Government that he 
yould need only a few hours and one regiment of soldiers to 
satter the whole lot. On October 27th the King suggested 
tothe Premier, Signor Facta, that martial law should be 
declared, and on the same afternoon the decree was decided 
upon at a meeting of the Cabinet. On the morning of the 
%th, it was posted on the walls of the towns and cities 
throughout Italy. When it appeared the local Fascists 
melted away like grease spots under the iron. When the 
Premier went to the King, on that same morning, merely 
for the formal signature to a decree to which Victor 
Emmanuel had already agreed, His Majesty refused to sign. 
The decree was torn down from the walls of the towns and 
ities about one o’clock in the afternoon and then the local 
Fascists reappeared, disporting themselves in the piazza 
di rabbits in the eventide when the woods have grown 

kt. 

What had happened on the night of October 27th-28th? 
Ihave not space to relate the full details of the story here. 
It will be sufficient to say that in the early hours before the 
awn a group of national-imperialists, who were directly 
involved in the Fascist movement, went to the King’s 
family residence, the Villa Savoia, and told him a dramatic 
tale which led him to believe that there was a dynastic plot 
ygainst him. To an extent this was true; but it would be 
wong to call it a plot or a conspiracy. It was merely an 
understanding arrived at between some Fascist leaders, a 
few of the army chiefs and some of the national-imperialists, 
who felt that a change in the monarchy might be desirable 
m the interests of the country, especially if it came to a 
‘anguinary encounter between the army and the Black 
Shirts. The Duke of Aosta would have placed himself 
between the contending parties and would have restored 
order; but his action would most probably have led to the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel and the establishment of a 
mgency. In the circumstances it was only natural that the 

should make a strong move to save his own position. 

He compromised with Mussolini. By offering him the 
premiership the King scotched the dynastic plot ; for in the 
excitement of the moment the Black Shirts enthusiastically 
wed their leader, in the belief that he had conquered, 
Teas in reality he had cheated them of the promised 
revolution. Later on they came to see what had happened, 
and thus arose the fatal dualism in the Fascist régime, the 
alternation between normalisation on the one hand and 
fvolutionary violence on the other. But that is another 










story, with which we cannot tarry here. 

There is an old adage about supping with the devil, on 
h the King of Italy might have profitably meditated 
te he confided the destinies of the House of Savoy to the 

alters of a person like Mussolini. Realising that the only 

ative power behind the King is that of the army, 


Mussolini’s steady policy has been to reduce the army to a 
state of impotence, while constantly strengthening his own 
retinue of Black Shirts. A bill which he introduced last 
spring would have reduced the regular army from a standing 
force of 200,000 to merely 35,000. He also had a plan for 
reducing the Carabinieri from 60,000 to 10,000 and sending 
these ten thousand out to the country towns, while his own 
Black Shirts would garrison the big cities. These measures 
were opposed by the Senate and have not passed into law ; 
but this failure does not deter Mussolini from his purpose. 
He has simply made himself War Minister, so as to control 
the situation at his own will. The army cadres are now 
mere skeletons and the depots have been depleted of their 
arms and munitions. On the other hand, the National 
Militia, which is directly under the orders of Mussolini, is 
a force of 800,000 strong and is supplied with the weapons 
and the munitions that have been taken from the King’s 
Army. The sacking of the army depots commenced 
immediately after the Matteotti murder. Several newspapers 
published full information in regard to the trainloads of 
arms and munitions which left Rome during those days and 
were sent into the provinces to the various divisional head- 
quarters of the National Militia. On more than one occasion 
since the faked election of April, 1924, the King could have 
cut the Gordian knot of Fascism by declaring martial law 
and giving a new government to the country ; but he was 
afraid to risk his own position by confiding Italy to the 
temporary keeping of the army chiefs, with whom the Duke 
of Aosta is extremely popular. He has tarried too long. 
Benito Mussolini now has the armed forces of the country 
at his beck and call. Therefore when Mussolini demands 
the royal signature for his anti-constitutional decrees, and 
when he demands to be received by his “ cousin ” the King, 
Victor Emmanuel III. must bow to the force majeure of 
circumstances. James Murpnry. 


INDUSTRIAL BOMBAY 


, \HERE are no problems in the world to-day more 
momentous than those relating to the advance 
of industrialism in the East. And for citizens of 

the British Empire there can be very few which are more 

vital than those that are connected with the process of 
economic change in India ; the process which, rapid enough 
in the years before the War, has been enormously accelerated 
during this last decade. So great and swift, indeed, was 
the war-time development that many people were tempted 
to take for granted that the industrial leadership of the 
Middle and Far East was easily assured to India—-since, 
it was argued, the land was immensely productive and the 
population an almost untapped reservoir of good and 
cheap labour. It may be so. About such forecasts 
much could be said, in the light, especially, of Far Eastern 
developments; but we should perhaps be wise to give more 
attention to the positive facts of those parts of India which 
show most plainly the effects of industrialism. Let us, for 
example, look at the commercial metropolis of Western 

India—at this moment the scene of a dispute involving the 

entire body of workers in the cotton mills. 

Until recently the inner world of an Eastern city was 
unexplored ground. But modern methods of investigation 
are now being applied in India as elsewhere; and it 
so happens that Bombay affords an absorbing example 
for the European student. The city has had for many 
years a relatively efficient Health Department. For 
close upon thirty years—since the terror caused by the 
outbreak of plague in 1896—the Bombay Improvement 
Trust has been in existence and at work. And in the time 
of the last Governor, Sir George Lloyd, a great reclamation 
and city extension scheme was initiated. These have all, 
in their different ways, helped to give Bombay a reputation 
as the most vigorous city in Asia, and at the same time to 
furnish material for the social study of a centre which offers 
an almost unique combination of East and West. Advantage 
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of the opportunity thus afforded has lately been taken by the 
Ratan Tata Foundation of the University of London, which 
commissioned Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hurst to make an inquiry 
into the conditions of labour and housing in Bombay. 
The result is a volume which will repay study by many 
besides those who may be specially concerned with Indian 
affairs.* 

The industrial fortunes of Bombay were, in the first place, 
bound up with the fortunes of cotton as those were affected 
by the American Civil War. The stoppage of supplies from 
the Southern States, coming just as the trade in cotton 
goods was approaching the modern scale, made an enormous 
demand for Indian cotton. Parsee and Hindu firms in 
Bombay took the tide at the flood. Large fortunes were 
made in a short time, and although many of them were lost 
in the feverish period of share speculation which ensued, 
the foundations of industrial Bombay had been on the whole 
firmly laid. The recovery was quick, and the expansion 
of the mill industry has been more or less continuous for 
half a century. In 1921 there were in Bombay eighty-five 
spinning and weaving factories, employing a daily average 
of 146,000 persons. The railway workshops account for 
the second largest total of workers, nearly, 20,000 men; 
and the docks employ an increasing number. Bombay, 
indeed, is a much larger industrial city than these figures 
would seem to imply. , Its total population at the last 
Census was 1,176,000 ; so that it disputes with Calcutta the 
claim to be the largest British city in Asia. 

The conditions amid which the mass of Bombay’s working 
population exist are summarised by Mr. Burnett-Hurst in 
a series of chapters which, we must suppose, contain 
statements that could not be paralleled in the case of any 
other city in the British Empire. In 1921 the average 
density of population in Bombay City and Island was 78 per 
acre. But the returns from five sections of the city show a 
density of 500 to the acre; in three others the appalling 
figure of 700 to the acre was reached. Excluding those 
sections with a density of less than 100 to the acre, we have 
an area of 2,734 acres, with a population of over 687,000. 
In other words, nearly 60 per cent. of the population occupy 
less than one-fifth of the total area within the city limits, 
the average density being 250 persons to the acre. 

The dwellings in which the working people of Bombay 
live belong to three main types: the notorious chawls 
or tenements; sheds built of corrugated iron, kerosene 
tins, etc.; and huts made of dry palm-leaves. It is the 
chawl which is the characteristic dwelling of Bombay, 
constituting an unmanageable problem for the civic 
authorities and the housing reformer. Many of the existing 
tenements were originally built as one-family houses, and 
have been adapted and enlarged for their present purpose. 
Almost all have narrow frontages and excessive depth, with- 
out light or the possibility of ventilation. Large numbers 
are fitted with basket privies. Bombay possesses more 
sewers than any city in the East, but the poorer quarters 
frequently have none. The sweepers gain access to the 
privies by way of narrow gullies from one foot to five feet 
in width, along which run open drains. Windows give 
on to these passages, but they have to be kept closed 
because of the indescribable foulness of the air. The 
approaches to the chawls abound in filth; every kind 
of refuse is thrown out of the upper floors into the street 
or compound. The chawls have common washing places 
used by both sexes. The verandahs are usually fitted 
with cooking places, but the people prefer to cook in the 
living rooms. It was found in 1917-18 that in one district 
of Bombay 97 per cent. of the labouring people were living 
in one-room tenements, the average to a room being 3.5. 


i 


A single room is often occupied by several families. Accord. 
ing to the last Census, there were in Bombay 135 instanog 
of a single room being occupied by six families or mon. 

These being the conditions of overcrowding, we cannot 
be astonished at any statistics of infant mortality that may 
emerge. During the five years 1918-22 the average infant 
mortality in Bombay was 572 per 1,000 births; in 199 
the rate reached the incredible figure of 667. The present 
Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson, is quoted as saying in Feb. 
ruary of this year that the figure now stands at 400 per 
1,000 ; while the City Health Officer, discussing the diff. 
culty of calculating the births in a city such as Bombay, 
estimates that if full allowance is made for inaccuracies, 
the infant mortality rate is left standing at a figure ove 
500 per 1,000. The reasons are plain enough: apart from 
the horrors of the chawls, we must take into account the 
prevalence of extreme poverty, early marriage, maternal 
ignorance, and the impossibility of getting even the lowest 
tolerable standard of behaviour amid conditions of such 
unimaginable squalor. 

If now we turn from the housing conditions of Bombay 
to the conditions governing the labour world of the city 
and district, we become immediately aware of complicated 
difficulties, greater perhaps than any to be found elsewhere 
in the world. The Indian mill-hand is not, and probably 
never will be, a complete industrial worker. He is a 
peasant, who refuses to be cut off from his village. He 
usually wants to leave the city in the harvest or the 
marriage season. His frequent religious festivals draw 
him homewards. He is the most migratory worker in 
the industrial world. The Bombay mill-owners estimate 
an average absentee rate of 20 per cent. because of this 
incurable feature ; and then there must be added the loss 
on the working day that comes from the Eastern habit 
of loitering and resting. A nominal day of twelve hours 
is computed to be equal to eight hours of work. The 
woman mill-worker, who is allowed by law to work sixty 
hours a week, carries a burden far harder than that of 
her sister in Lancashire. The child worker, under the 
Act of 1922, may be a half-timer from twelve to fifteen years. 
It was estimated in 1921 that in the Bombay mills there 
were 2,268 children at work for from four to eight hours 
aday. No one pretends that the labour laws are obeyed. 

Sir Stanley Reed, the well-known Bombay editor who 
writes an introduction to this survey, expresses serious con- 
cern over the more remote results of the conditions in 
Bombay and other industrial centres. The supply of Indian 
labour under normal conditions, he reminds us, so far from 
being excessive, is actually insufficient ; and, in relation tothe 
quality and quantity of output, it is not cheap, judged by 
Oriental standards of pay. The figures of wages-rates 
are hard to get at. It may, however, well be true that 
the central evil of the Bombay industries is not poor pay, 
but wretched social conditions, which react on the worker's 
efficiency. During the present year, notwithstanding 
accessible raw material and a substantial measure of pro 
tection, Bombay yarn was being undersold in the local 
market, not only on price but on quality, by the products 
of the Japanese and Shanghai mills. And therefore, 
Sir Stanley Reed argues, the prosperity of India “is not 
so much a question of tariffs as of increasing the efficiency 
and stability of the labour force.” And that, of cours 
is a stupendous task. 

It is interesting to turn from this distressing picture 
of an industrialised Bombay to the life record of a remark- 
able Indian industrialist, whose career was inse 
associated with the history of the city during the grea! 
era of expansion.* J. N. Tata, the builder of the gress 





* Labour and Housing in Bombay. 
P. S. King. 10s. 6d. 


By A. R. Burnett-Hurst. 
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* Jamsetji N. Tata. By F. R. Harris. Oxford Univesity 
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house that has made the name of Tata famous over the 
yorld, was not the first of the Bombay manufacturers. 
But he was the first to enter the sphere of industry with 
s fully modern outlook, and so far he is the only Indian 
who appears to have achieved a completely Western, or 
American, conception of. industry and wealth and of the 
gcial uses of great riches. At an early stage of his extra- 
ordinary career he realised that the continued prosperity 
of Bombay could not be assured unless its industries 
were made independent of the Bengal coalfields: hence 
the great Tata scheme of hydro-electric power which is 
to-day the pride of all Bombay. He realised, again, the 

nt need of systematic scientific education: hence 
the Tata Institute of Science at Bangalore—the difficulties 
in the creation of which might have been more vividly 
and concretely presented than they are by Tata’s discreet 
biographer. Tata, once more, was convinced that no country 
could be great industrially without the manufacture of 
jon and steel: hence the great works at Jamshedpur, 
which stand as the pioneer enterprise of their kind in 
India. The biographer rightly lays emphasis upon Tata’s 
dvie ideas, upon the magnificent simplicity of his personal 
life, his schemes of improvement for Bombay, his advance 
towards the conception of organised welfare for his work- 
people, the width of his interest in education and scientific 
training. All of this is true and valuable. In the com- 
bination of intellectual energy and social vision J. N. Tata 
has so far had no rival among the industrial magnates of 
India or of Asia, and it can hardly be questioned that 
the future of India will depend, in no small degree, upon 
the power of the country to reproduce his impressive type. 


THE SCHOOL CAP 


AD news, they say, travels fast. A friend of mine 
B called on me on Sunday and brought me the 
bad, the melancholy, the incredible news that 
the colour of the cap at the school at which I withstood 
too successfully the charms of education had been changed 
by a new headmaster. My friend, who had not the 
good fortune to be prepared for the battle of life (as 
people used to call it) at the school, was coldly cynical 
asl expressed my indignation at the outrage. As I went 
over the list of punishments appropriate to the crime— 
boiling oil, burning at the stake, being eaten alive by 
monstrous spiders—he smiled in a superior way and said 
that all old boys felt like that. ‘ But, good heavens,” 
I protested, “‘ the old school cap was a beautiful cap.” 
He said, again, that all old boys felt like that. ‘“* But,” 
suid I, “this one was different.” He said again, foolishly, 
that all old boys felt like that. At that I saw that it was 
no use trying to convince him of the unspeakableness of 
the atrocity that the new headmaster had committed. 
He had never known what it was to go into Cooper, the 
hatter’s, and to see himself in the glass with that exquisitely 
dark blue cap, the initials R.A.I. woven into it in a yellow 
monogram, perched for the first time above his forehead 
curl, It may be impossible to convince an outsider how 
lovely was that shade of dark blue, but I can 
honestly say that I have never seen anything to equal 
it except in the sea at Portrush, St. Ives and Monte Carlo. 
This, you may think, was due to the emotions racing 
through the breast of a boy who, ever since he began to 
take life seriously, had longed, as with a longing for the 
joys of Paradise, to go to the Royal Academical Institution. 
It is a name such as nobody would give to a school now- 
adays, and, indeed, it has something of a penitentiary air. 
Sut, in the conversations of real life, nobody ever called 
it the Royal Academical Institution. We called it “ Inst.” 
and reverenced it. You may think it unnatural in a boy ° 


without any great devotion for learning to look forward 
in this fashion to passing within the gates of an academical 
institution. But even the gates of learning have allure- 
ments for the innocent if within them noble footballers 
subject themselves to the foolishness of masters. For years 
I had all but worshipped the Inst. football team. For 
years I had regarded it as one of the dark hours of the 
spring if they were worsted in the fight for the Schools’ 
Cup by the Methodist College. Long before I went to 
Inst. we small boys had already divided ourselves into 
opposing loyalties, the one side jibing at the other as 
“* Methody gorbs,” and the others retorting on us as “ Inst. 
skinnies.”” You would have understood Romeo and Juliet 
better had you but seen a few novitiate Methody gorbs 
meeting a few novitiate Inst. skinnies and exchanging 
insults on the pavements, each side refusing the wall to 
the other. 

No wonder, then, that, years before going to the school, 
I had already bought a yellow and black football jersey, 
and worn it, like an impostor, on lesser fields. It was 
from these colours that we became known to the vulgar 
by our other name of “ Inst. wasps.” To be an Inst. 
wasp seemed to me to be something finer than going on 
a Crusade. All the great men of the world were Inst. 
wasps. Was there ever a three-quarter line—a line of 
half-backs, as they were then called—like Sam Lee, Jonah 
Robb and Alec Montgomery ? I have seen many football 
matches since those days, but never with the same sense 
of three men breaking through a multitude like a sea 
leaping over a breakwater. Such deeds as theirs sanctified 
yellow and black to me for ever—sanctified, too, the blue 
cap with the yellow monogram, wearing which I came out 
of Cooper, the hatter’s. On that day it was as if I had 
been baptised into a new faith. It was a day on which 
the very school books that I bought had a sweet smell. 
It is true that, in the first day or two, I had the humiliation 
of finding that I had been put into too low a class. It 
was like being put back on to the bottle after one had 
been accustomed to eat the food of men. The English 
master, hearing of my complaint, called me out in presence 
of the class, set out my complaint in public, and to my 
shame, began to test me with half-a-dozen questions, 
the answers to most of which I knew no more than Adam. 
“Who was Sir Ralph Abercrombie?” he asked, and I 
think I was able to tell him that. But, for the rest, I kept 
silent, and longed only to be able to disappear through 
the wood of the floor. Even that I forgave for the sake 
of the greatness of the school. The chief result of being 
left in the class was to encourage a habit of idleness, for 
which, perhaps, I should be grateful. Certainly, when 
the schoolmaster changed his mind and put me into a 
higher class (in which the lessons were something into 
which one could bite) a few months later, the habit had 
already grown to such an extent that it would have been 
as difficult to uproot as horse-radish in a Sussex garden. 
It must not be thought, however, that idle schoolboys 
love their school less than others. Never for a moment 
did I doubt that Inst. was the best of all possible schools. 
Even the schoolmasters had a kind of borrowed radiance 
from belonging to so nonpareil a school, and, indeed, I 
think I should have loved some of them wherever I had 
met them. How charming was Robbie Dods, that well- 
preserved old bachelor, with the tuft of hair on his nether 
lip, looking extraordinarily like a Frenchman and con- 
stantly taking a sniff from a smelling-bottle for his hay 
fever, as he taught us—or tried to teach us—French ! 
Never were discipline and smiles more happily blended. 
Never, surely, were small boys enticed with such good 
nature into learning. Nor was H—— § of the merry 
brows far behind him. If any man could have reconciled 


me to mathematics, it would have been he, with his simu- 
B 
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lated fierceness of belief in one’s ignorance and the 
jest in his eyes that made one feel that, though a master, 
he himself was still half a schoolboy in his heart. It is 
said that the jokes of a schoolmaster are mechanical 
things, at which schoolboys have mechanically to laugh, 
but you could not have helped laughing at H S ’s 
jokes if you had met him on a holiday. School, indeed, 
for the most part, passed like a holiday in which one 
at times found oneself working. Every master was a 
character in whom one was interested, and, I confess, 
most of the learning I ever acquired was got, not from 
the study of books at home, but from watching these 
tyrants of the class-room with fascinated eyes and listening 
to the interchange of words between them and their 
subjects of the stumbling utterance. 

But, if I am loyal to the school and to its old blue cap, 
it is not only for the sake of the hours that I spent within 
its walls. I loved it best of all, perhaps, as a school to 
stay away from—a school out of which it was possible for 
a discreet small boy to slip between one class and another 
and to wander among the streets of the town or climb up 
to the gallery of the Theatre Royal at the Friday matinée. 
If it is true that the quiet blue cap has been changed to a 
conspicuous and give-away yellow-and-black cap, it will 
clearly be more difficult in the future for youth in the grip of 
the wanderlust to go out and see the world during school 
hours. I have heard, however, that, for a good many years 
past, a guardian has stood at the gates to prevent the 
egress of lovers of the open air and the arts without a 
permit. I am myself no advocate of miching, as we 
used to call it. If I had a son I should be grieved to 
hear that he had the habit of miching. But, in fairness, 
I cannot speak ill of those happy occasions on which, a 
nervous back turned towards the school, I crept along 
the path towards the gates of liberty. Sometimes a 
boarder, with a kindred passion for the theatre, accom- 
panied me. How conscious I was of the yellowness of 
Billy S—’s large yellow boots—for Billy was a dude— 
as we hastened to the gates, fearing every instant that a 
schoolmaster might look out of a window and summon 
us back with a shout. It was the only occasion on which 
I ran. Billy insisted on running. And, as he ran, his 
boots semi-circled through the air like two great dazzling 
suns that I was sure must be conspicuous for miles around 
and must send their rays reverberating into every room 
in the school. It was in such circumstances that I first 
saw Hamlet and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and The 
Gaiety Girl. Had I been wearing a_ yellow-and-black 
cap, instead of that cap of modest and retiring blue, I 
am sure my trepidations would have been increased tenfold, 
and, indeed, I might hardly have dared to approach 
the gates at all. Hence—if the rumour about the change 
of cap is true—I would appeal to the new headmaster, 
if it is not already too late, to spare that ancient symbol 
of liberty out of consideration for the feelings of the 
young and innocent. After all, there have been enough 
changes in the world in the last ten thousand years without 
adding to them. The school cap should have been among 
the permanent things. vv. @ 








Correspondence 
GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srtr,—I was sorry to find an article in THE NEw StaTeEsMAN 
of September 19th, entitled ‘‘ Peace and War,” in which Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston dishes up some ancient arguments against 
Germany’s acceptance of the obligations of the League of 
Nation’s Covenant which have long since lost both novelty and 


force. 
To begin with, he astonishes me as he must, I believe, have 





astonished the great majority of your readers, by saying that 
“there would seem to be no necessary connection between 
Germany’s admission into the League and her promise to 

the peace.” Now, sir, I can conceive Professor Delbriick ygj 
such an argument as a piece of special pleading ; but how 
British journalist, who is presumably acquainted with Article x, 
of the Covenant, can make such an assertion, passes my com. 
prehension. 

Then Mr. Huddleston proceeds to outline the terrible conse. 
quences which would ensue if Germany, which is not a “ free 
nation,”’ is to sign the Covenant and, what is apparently the 
greatest crime of all, should be summoned on some occasion to 
honour her signature. She might then, it appears, be called 
upon, “ disarmed and helpless,” to “ place herself in opposition 
to Russia.” 

Has Mr. Huddleston before he hastily and, I am afraid, rather 
glibly penned these sentences, really reflected on the provisions 
of the Covenant? Russia, not being a member of the , 
would have her attack on Poland dealt with under Article XVI, 
She would be invited for the purpose of that particular dispute 
to accept the regular pacific procedure of the League. If she 
refused, she would then be exposed to the penalties directed by 
the League against Covenant breakers. Does Mr. Huddleston 
think that in such a case his “‘ disarmed and helpless” nation 
would be unjustly treated if it were summoned to do something 
within its capacities to honour its bond ? 

But let us take what for Mr. Huddleston would be a more 
favourable turn of the argument. Suppose Russia consents to 
accept the regular pacific procedure of the League. Suppose that 
under Article XV. the Council failed to reach unanimity, and 
France decided under the same Article “* to take such action as it 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice.” 
Apparently Mr. Huddleston considers that in such an event 
Germany, still presumed to be unwilling to incur any onerous 
obligations for the maintenance of peace, would be expected to 
afford a passage for French troops across her territory. The 
idea that in such an event the French Government would leave 
their line of communications at the mercy of an unfriendly 
German nation is really too fantastic to be seriously entertained. 

Mr. Huddleston’s culminating picture of a Germany helplessly 
held in the iron clutches of Russia, though not original to himself, 
leaves me cold. To begin with, the frontiers of Germany are not 
coterminous with Russia, and many catastrophic events must 
happen before these two nations will ever be “* cheek and jowl.”— 
Yours, etc., J. H. Harwey. 

59 Parliament Hill, N.W. 3. 

September 21st, 1925. 


[We do not understand Mr. Harley’s indignation. What is 
there either remarkable or dishonourable in a “ helpless and dis- 
armed Germany ” hesitating before the prospect of being involved 
in hostilities with a powerful and aggressive Russia? When 
Mr. Harley says it is a “‘ fantastic idea”’ that France, taking isolated 
action “for the maintenance of right and justice,” would want 
to send troops across Germany, we can only admire his own 
innocent view of French politicians and soldiers! And, by the 
way, if France had no such idea as this, what form of action 
would she have in mind in deciding on the single-handed “ main- 
tenance of right and justice ’’—i.e., in plain words, the protection 
of Poland against a Russian attack? The reference to “Mr. 
Huddleston’s culminating picture of a Germany helplessly held 
in the iron clutches of Russia” is unintelligible. There is no 
such picture in the article.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE EMPEROR /JONES 


To the Editor of Tote NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your current issue Mr. John Shand honours me with 
a quotation of some lines I wrote about the “*‘ Emperor Jones 
four years ago. As the opinion I expressed may seem to your 
readers who have seen the production at the Ambassadors 
Theatre as exaggerated as it does to Mr. Shand, perhaps you 
will allow me to say a few words in its defence. 

I wrote about the play after seeing it in New York in 1921, 
with Charles Gilpin in the title-part. I thought, and still think, 
it the most memorable theatrical performance I ever attended; 
but the present London production has, I feel, no claim to rank 
with it. 

There are several differences, but the main one is in the 
representation of the chief part. I am prepared to believe that 
Paul Robeson is in many ways a better actor than Gilpin, but 
he certainly cannot play this part so well. Gilpin brought out 
all the “ buck-nigger,” all the Falstaff, in Jones; Robeso? 
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makes an Othello of him. Hence the monotony of his rendering, 
for, although Falstaff could see visions, Othello could never 
have been a pullman porter. 

I realise that I cannot expect Mr. Shand to change his view 
of the play by telling him how much better it was played in 
New York; he may point out that a play which depends so 
much on the personality of a single actor has little claim to 

ess. But I feel bound, as a result of the quotation of my 
views, to make this apology for them.—Yours, etc., 

4 Derby Street, C. E. Becnnorer RoBerts. 

Curzon Street, W.1. (**C, E, BECHHOFER.”’) 
September 21st. 


CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 


To the Editor of THe New SraresmMan. 

Smm,—The difficulties of dealing in correspondence with such 
matters as this from so great a distance are shown by the fact 
that any reply I make to Mr. Li’s letter will appear at least six 
to seven weeks after its publication and possibly at a time when 
all interest in the question has ceased. 

When I wrote that “* the evidence that those killed during the 
riot on May 20th were not shot in the back is quite conclusive,” 
I was concerned with remarks in your paper that seemed to me 
to be assuming the contrary as axiomatic. I have re-read a 
verbatim report of the evidence ; would Mr. Li be satisfied if I 
stated that the evidence that any of those killed during the riot 
on May 80th were shot in the back is quite inconclusive ? 

Mr. Li brings particular instances to show that Shanghai is 
not so well-governed a town as I had indicated. May I bring a 

i instance to show the conditions of labour under 
Chinese direction? It was recently discovered that a large 
number of children had been kidnapped and kept in slavery, 
almost starved, and brutally ill-treated, for the purpose of pro- 
viding cheap labour. I know little of any Provisional Factory 
Regulations promulgated by the Peking Government on 
March 23rd, 1923, except that, were the promulgations of the 
Peking Government operative, China would now be a totally 
different country. That Mr. Li does not seriously pretend 
that the regulations he summarised in his letter are in force is 
indicated by the fact that he refers later to the fact of the 
Government Regulations “ proposing the abolition of night work 
for juveniles.” I hope that he is not attempting to throw dust 
in the eyes of his readers by referring to such proposals as if they 
had the force of well-administered law. 

Reference is made to the order to shoot given by Inspector 
Everson. Impartial judges here appear to be of the opinion that 
the actual order was necessary at the time it was given, although 
this does not mean that other steps might not have been taken 
earlier. It is surely not suggested that Chinese voters could 
have influenced this affair? Mr. Li cannot wish me, in reply, 
to quote endless cases of deaths caused by authorities throughout 
China. Executions in the native cities around here are frequent 
and hideous ; the heads of victims are not infrequently nailed to 
posts and left as a warning to others. In any other part of China 
the shooting of May 30th might easily have passed by, as part of 
the day’s work, almost unnoticed. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council is hampered by Land Regu- 
lations and International difficulties, and he might be a strange 
man who would give unqualified approval to its conduct during 
the past few months; nevertheless, I still maintain that it is un- 
questionably the best governed city within China, and that 
infinitely more good would result from imitation rather 
than destruction of its administration.—Yours, etc., 

Shanghai Club. C. A. ASHLEY. 

August 29th. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IGNORANCE 
OF SCIENTISTS 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—While offering a sincere appreciation of the summary 
clarity of this article, may I venture an extension of its state- 
ments—‘ they [the Biologists] know nothing whatever of the 
origin of man or any other living organism. They have no solid 
grounds even for disputing the substantial accuracy of the first 
chapter of Genesis ”"—by emphasising the widely accepted fact 
that scientific discovery and thought tend every day more and 
more to support the view that scriptural cosmogony enshrines 
‘sential truth in Eastern imagery. 

Various schools of a contrary philosophy which flourished 

in the nineteenth century are now as dead as the Dodo. 


The agnostic who imagined himself equal to the superhuman 
task of maintaining perpetual and perfect equilibrium as the 
exact centre of the fence ; the “‘ Atheist ” who, from the purely 
negative nature of his theory, could adduce no proof in its 
favour; the dry materialist, who seemed to desire no better 
explanation of the origin of the universe than that it “ growed,” 
like Topsy—all these have virtually disappeared and given place 
to those who find the assumption of the eternity of human life 
more logically in accord with scientific experience than that of 
its complete annihilation after an arbitrary brief existence.— 
Yours, etc., Gorpon Ross. 
26 Waterloo Road, S.E. 1. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—You do not, I am sure, intentionally allow advertisers 
in your journal to “ puff” their wares by statements which 
are demonstrably untrue. Yet here is the new Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia using your columns for announcing that this set 
of books is “* All British : Capital, Labour and Materials through- 
out ’”—whereas the first glance at the six volumes which are 
available shows that the colour-plates have been printed in 
Saxony ! 

I have no personal or professional interest whatever in drawing 
your attention to this fact ; but as one who would like to see 
the slogan “ Truth in Advertising” receive something more 
than lip-service from business men and journalists, I venture 
to express my regret that the sentiment now being aroused 
in favour of British goods should be exploited by means of 
gross misstatements.—Yours, etc., 

The Burlton Business Institute, 

30 Manchester Street, 
Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


[When we printed this advertisement, we were, of course, 
unaware that it was not strictly accurate. We have since com- 
municated with the publishers of the Encyclopedia and are 
assured that future editions of the advertisement will not 
contain the words complained of.—Ep. N.S.] 


Giapys BuRLTON. 


OVERSEA SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In view of the problem which faces parents whose 
sons are seeking a career after leaving our Public and Secondary 
Schools, may I ask that you will give publicity to the fact that a 
number of vacancies still exist under a Government scheme for 
agricultural training about to commence in Alberta, Canada? 
Full details of the course can be obtained from the Oversea 
Settlement Department of the Dominions Office, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, or from the Director of European Emigra- 
tion for Canada, The Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W.1. It may, however, be briefly stated here that the course 
will comprise the principles of dairying, poultry farming, farm 
management, field husbandry, veterinary science and other 
subjects calculated to afford a valuable training for young men 
proposing to take up farming as a career. 

The tuition is free, but each applicant is required to pay $30 a 
month for the expenses of board and lodging. The course 
commences on October 27th next, and lasts until the end of 
March, 1926. It is therefore required that each boy must be in 
possession of a sum of not less than £50 to cover these expenses. 

At the conclusion of the course, the Government of Alberta 
undertake to find each student paid employment throughout 
the ensuing summer upon a suitable farm within the Province, 
after which he should have no difficulty in finding continuous 
farm work, thus acquiring the local experience essential to taking 
up a Canadian farm on his own account. 

Arrangements have been made with the Shipping Companies, 
under which selected candidates will proceed in parties from the 
port of embarkation right through to their destination in Alberta. 
Accordingly, if two or three friends desire to go together, it will 
be possible to meet their wishes.— Yours, etc., 

G. F. Pant, Secretary, 
Oversea Settlement Committee. 


CHEAPER TAXIS? 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 
Srr,—I am not a motorist, but the announcement of the fact 


that, thanks to the “ big three ” petrol companies, the price of 
B2 
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petrol has been kept down at its present low level for more than 
a year, has only deepened a mystery which has long troubled 
me—the price of taxi fares. Every Londoner will know, and 
every visitor to London has learned to his cost, that taxi fares 
were advanced by 50 per cent. (from 8d. to 1s. for the mere 
privilege of stepping inside !) in order to compensate for the rise 
in the cost of petrol during the war. Now, petrol has fallen by 


100 per cent. or more since that date—and is, in fact, cheaper 


than it was before the war—yet taxi fares remain sky high. 

This is the worst scandal, in my opinion, to be found in 
London, and I understand that a similar phenomenon may be 
observed in all British cities where taxis ply for hire. In some 
European capitals, where petrol is dearer than it is with us, 
taxi fares are much lower. What is the good of cheaper petrol 
if we are not to have cheaper taxis ?— Yours, etc., 

12 Colchester Street, Joun SOUTAR. 

St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIANOFORTE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Your correspondents, whose letters are published in the 
issue for September 12th, have taken Mr. Turner’s article too 
seriously. The condemnation of the pianoforte is made 
periodically. One year it is made by a Mr. Rutland Boughton, 
another year by a Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, and so it goes on. But 
the condemners never mean it; and they themselves use the 
piano every day. It is all a rather pleasant pose, the profit of 
which is that it provokes amateurs to think intelligently of the 
matter and to express themselves in opposition. But none of 
your correspondents sees clearly that Mr. Turner brings forward 
no proof that the pianoforte is passing.—Yours, etc., 

58 Barclay Road, SYDNEY GREW, 

Warley Woods, Birmingham. 


Miscellany 
ON FAKES 
I HAVE never understood why a good fake was 


not as valuable as an original. If a man can 

reproduce an article so that not one man in 
ten thousand can tell the difference between the model 
and the copy, what element is it in the model which 
gives it its value? I can understand it having a 
special value, if it is an object of peculiar historical 
interest. For instance, the actual sword which Crom- 
well wore at Naseby would be amusing, and one would 
be annoyed to find that one had been palmed off with 
a copy. But when it comes to reproducing a Chippen- 
dale chair, or an old frame, what does it matter whether 
you have the form as it was first put forth, or its exact 
double ? 

This lack of value in reproductions handicaps one 
of the very finest efforts of mankind. For me, at least, 
there is nothing more marvellous than the making of 
fake bindings, fake furniture, fake armour. I had an 
expert once show me in a great hall in Sussex exactly 
how he could tell a piece of fake armour from an original. 
I have forgotten how he did it ; but I know there was 
something about the structure of the metal on looking 
at it through a magnifying glass. But if my pleasure 
in looking at armour is a pleasure in its decoration 
and shape, what should it matter to me whether I am 
looking at a thing new or old? I think we owe great 
gratitude to the hosts of men who have learned how to 
make counterfeits. Their art has all sorts of qualities 
over and above the quality of creation. They bring 
to bear upon a useful illusion a mass of talent which 
we could never set to work in any other connection, 
and which is really so prodigious in amount and quality 
that I perpetually marvel at it. I have known a man 
who could make you a duplicate of a water colour 





drawing so exact that a man who had lived with the 
original all his life could not tell the two apart. Yoy 
would take him an 1840 picture of the Grange, Little 
Biddleton, where dear Grandmama died. He would 
bring you back that same picture of the Grange, Little 
Biddleton, where dear Grandmama died, so that you 
received it with tears of reminiscence. There was the 
foxed mounting, the plain, rather dull and simple gilt 
moulding, with a chip off it here and there showing 
dirty white, and even the little gape at one of the mitred 
corners. There was the old stucco house, rather out 
of drawing, the absurd trees, and the abominable pale 
green lawn. It was the thing you had seen on the 
landing all your life; the thing Aunt Betty had painted, 
But no. It was a copy. And when you had gazed 
upon it long enough, and asked to see the copy, the 
original was produced. 

I have talked to some of these great men, but they 
are careful, and I never learnt very much more than a 
few tricks of their trade. One of them did tell me 
of the way in which the minute worm holes are made 
in imitation of old wood. They are made by shooting 
at it with fine shot from a certain distance. That’s 
how you get the haphazard distribution. Another 
man told me how you made the old card tables go, 
When you had rubbed the green cloth enough, and 
spilt a little ink on it and cleaned it off again, and broken 
a tiny bit out of the inlay, and so forth, the next thing 
was to make it wobble a little. You cut off the merest 
trifle from one of the four feet, and in that way it 
wobbled and was old. Then the purchaser would come 
along, and if he did not notice the broken little bit of 
inlay or the wobble, it was up to the seller and maker 
to point both those things out to him, and to say that 
was why he sold it so cheap, and why he was prepared 
to let it go for seven hundred and fifty pounds. More- 
over, if his client desired it, he was game to repair the 
inlay, and to put a shred of wood on the offending leg, 
and charge nothing. 

The people who fake things do good to mankind in 
yet another manner. They expose the absurdity of 
labeis. There was one man for whom I had a very 
great admiration, who faked some Wordsworth sonnets, 
thirty years ago or so in the London Press. If I am 
not mistaken, the first paper he took in was one called 
the Pall Mall Gazette; but all the rest followed like 
sheep. He had said he got them from an old shepherd 
in the Lake Country. He lied. They were very bad 
sonnets. One of them, I remember, ended up with the 
words, ‘* Man liveth not by bread alone,”’ and had some- 
thing to do with the Corn Laws. They were just the 
sort of sonnets Wordsworth would have written. So 
they were as good in the fake line as they were bad 
in the poetry line. He waited until he had thoroughly 
and wholesomely duped the Pantheists, and collected 
all their praises ; then, and only then, did he tell them 
how he had pulled their leg. 

And this reminds me, that, related to the great fake 
department of art, is its counter-part, which passes of 
famous originals as obscure and worthless. 

Thus it was the diversion of gay rogues in my 
youth to take some few lines out of the longer poems 
of Keats, and not only send them to a highbrow editor, 
but add that the writer valued his opinion far more 
even than acceptance of his verse. They always came 
back, and usually with such a kind letter from the 
editor, saying exactly what he thought about them, 
and how they betrayed the faults of youth, and where 
the promise in them lay. It was great fun. 

Another man, I remember, worked it admirably upon 
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the Customs, the American Customs, in a matter of 

inting. He had bought, let us say, a Corot, signed. 
Fe would approach a person well trained in the art, 
and get them to paint over the Corot signature another 
commonplace signature, such as Perkins. When that 
had well dried, a Corot signature was again painted over 
on the top of the Perkins. So far so good. Before 
he came to the New York customs this honest dealer 
would have started a correspondence in the Press, 
saying that a supposed Corot which was awaited for 
such and such a collection (his own) was a fake. A 
man of straw, put up to protest the Corot, would 
demand that the signature should be scraped. He 
would firmly promise to guarantee the damage. The 
signature would be scraped, Perkins appear underneath 
it; the value became negligible, and the duty with it. 
Then, all at leisure, when the thing was forgotten, 
Perkins in its turn was scraped off, and the real Corot 
signature reappeared. 

The truth is that the psychology, the absurd psycho- 
logy, of the purchaser of originals, has never been dealt 
with as it should be, save in one case, which I know of, 
and which was that of a French Court of Justice. 

There was a Frenchman who found in an old house on 
the Loire an admirable Francis I. chair. He could 
get no fellow to it. He took it to a fake furniture man 
in Paris, and gave the order for another eleven exactly 
similar to be made, so that he might have a dining-room 
set of twelve. When the eleven came, they were quite 
ulike the original. All sorts of little details were 
wong. The man refused to pay, and the thing was 
taken into Court. The decision of the Court was that 
the furniture maker should make a twelfth chair exactly 
like the other eleven. 

Which reminds me. One of the best pastimes in the 
world is to take a man who boasts of the Middle Ages, 
and of his tender sympathies therein, to the Middle 
Door of Notre Dame in Paris. Show him how carefully 
the Last Judgment has been restored after the XVIIIth 
Century Dean and Chapter had cut through it, and how 
you can hardly tell the old from the new. Then ask 
him whether he can pick out which of the big statues 
of the Apostles below are XIIIth Century and which 
are Viollet le Duc. He will make a careful selection; 
and when he has done that you have the pleasure of 
telling him that they are all new. 

H. Betxoc. 


Music 


LOOKING BACKWARDS 


OTHING is more difficult in writing a diary or 
an autobiography or a book of reminiscences 
than to select from one’s material the most 

interesting parts. And one of the difficulties is to determine 
who it is that one wishes to interest. Is it one’s con- 
temporaries or the future generations, and, in any case, 
to what class among them is one to make one’s chief 
appeal? I recently was looking at Stendhal’s Vie de 
Rossini—which perhaps Mr. Scott Moncrieff will translate 
into English when he has finished with Stendhal’s more 
mportant books—and I found there an account of a con- 
versation Stendhal had with the singer (whose name I 
forget) for whom Mozart had composed the parts of Count 
Almaviva in Figaro and of Don Giovanni. Stendhal relates 
how thrilled he was when this old man quite naturally 
began to speak of Monsieur Mozart—-just as if one heard 
someone say Mr. Blake or Mr. Keats. Monsieur Mozart, 
according to this old singer, was a remarkable personality, 
he had great success with ladies in spite of the fact that 
he was so small, but he had a most singular face and 
* wonderful vividness of expression in the eyes”; and, 







apropos of this, continues Stendhal, “he told me several 
stories about Mozart which, however, I will not relate 
here ”’—then Stendhal goes on to make a number of com- 
pletely uninteresting and trite remarks about the operas, 
and so the personal anecdotes of Mozart’s life told by this 
man who knew him so well are lost to the world for ever. 
Yet Stendhal was not only a writer but a great writer, 
certainly an exceptionally gifted writer, nevertheless he 
was guilty of this failure of imagination, a failure to realise 
that future readers would be interested less in a description 
of the opera Figaro—which they might at any time buy 
and play, even if they could not count on being able to 
hear it performed—than in learning something more about 
the personality of so rare and remarkable a man. 

Again, I remember once speaking with a lady who had been 
taken as a child by her parents to one of the concerts Wagner 
gave in London in 1877. Eagerly, I asked her to describe 
exactly what she remembered, and the most interesting 
of her memories, and the only one that has stuck in my 
mind is that Wagner wore a flowered waistcoat. What 
I should want to know from such an eye-witness is, not 
how emotionally moved or unmoved she was, or what she 
thought of Wagner’s music in general then and now— 
we can always, apparently, find hosts of impressions and 
descriptions of such things—but exactly how Wagner looked 
and exactly what he did in such detail as I have no doubt 
would seem extraordinary to most people, for I find that 
others do not seem to share my passion for precise, minute 
detail of the physical appearance, clothes, manners and 
conduct of a person who interests me. Detail of this 
sort, if the personality is one that interests me, can never 
be too elaborate or minute for my taste, and if ever I wrote 
a book of reminiscences I should fill it with such things. 
For example, when Dr. Richard Strauss—incontestably 
the greatest of living musicians—came to the Albert Hall 
to give a concert after the war I was careful to get a seat 
very near the platform, and I can give the most complete 
account of his behaviour, gestures and expression from the 
time he appeared on the platform until the time he left 
it, and if I were a draughtsman I could set down the linea- 
ments of his face and figure with an exactitude unknown 
to the camera. 

I was, therefore, pleased to find that, in Mr. Herman 
Klein’s book of reminiscences* he gives an account of a 
meeting with Wagner which goes a little way towards 
satisfying this particular curiosity of mine. He met Wagner 
at the house of Edward Dannreuther, Orme Square, 
Bayswater (here I would mention as a guide to any 
writers of memoirs who may by chance read these lines 
that Mr. Klein fails to give the number in Orme Square— 
a serious and irritating lapse into vagueness). A reception 
was being given in Wagner’s honour which was attended 
by a crowd of well-known people who, although they thought 
Wagner a prominent composer, had no more suspicion of 
his real stature than the contemporaries of a great man 
ever have : 

Wagner shook hands with everybody, myself included, 
and smiled in his most affable manner. He was looking, 
nevertheless, rather tired and careworn; the smile I 
noticed was apt to die away quickly. 


I have italicised the only piece of real observation in 
that paragraph, and surely it is the most interesting sentence 
there, just as this particular paragraph is the most inter- 
esting in many pages. But how much more, how very 
much more, there was to be seen. Imagine Proust describing 
Wagner at that English reception with some of the wealth 
of detailed analysis which he devotes to his accounts of 
his relationship with Gilberte. What a wonderful, breath- 
lessly absorbing thing it would be. But Mr. Klein was more 





* Musicians and Mummers. By Herman Klein. Cassell. 21s. 
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observant than the majority of people are, and we have 
an account of a rehearsal which is unusually interesting : 

‘“* T had never seen Wagner conduct, and was anticipating 
it with the liveliest curiosity Would the greatest living 
authority on the art of conducting prove himself an equally 
great exponent thereof? The two hundred players who 
cheered him as he took his place were clearly ready to do 
anything he might ask. Why, then, did he hesitate to 
raise his baton? Yet hesitate he did; or, rather, he raised 
and lowered it twice or three times before he actually 
gave the signal to start. He seemed in doubt as to 
whether all the men in an orchestra of such vast size 
were ready to dash into the tempestuous Vanderdecken 
motif that began the overture to Der Fliegende Hollander. 

“*Twice a fresh start had to be made. Wagner grew 
more nervous and flurried every instant. Then, after more 
stoppages, he turned and said something to old Herr 
Deichmann (the faithful leader of the second violin), who 
was assisting Mr. Edward Dannreuther to translate the 
master’s observation to the orchestra. His next gesture 
was to beckon to Richter, who was standing near. ‘I 
cannot go on,’ Wagner said to him, handing him the 
baton; ‘ you take it.’ He then went down from the 
platform to the arena, and sat there facing the orchestra, 
looking very glum and dejected whilst Richter continued 
the rehearsal. The change was magical. Under that 
clear, strong, unhesitating beat the very tone of the instru- 
ments seemed to take on a different hue; the animation 
of the players revived as their spirits rose, and the music 
went splendidly.” 

Surely I am not mistaken in thinking all that extremely 
interesting! Mr. Klein goes on to tell us that after this 
Wagner conducted only occasionally, leaving the bulk 
of the programme to Richter, who was then a young man 
of thirty-four, but, says Mr. Klein, “ it was thought better 
that Wagner should not be away from the platform ; 
so there he remained during each entire concert, seated 
in an armchair facing the audience, maintaining a strong 
stare and a sphinx-like expression that I shall never forget.” 

This interest in personality is perhaps of modern growth, 
the development of a new tract of sensitiveness analogous 
to the modern increased awareness of landscape and the 
varying character of natural scenery. To-day we should ask 
a hundred questions of a contemporary of Shakespeare 
that would never have occurred to the so much overpraised 
eighteenth-century intelligences. With what avidity we 
devour such scraps as the recent statement—I forget by 
whom made and when, but it was printed in the Times 
with all the semblance of authority—that to Shakespeare’s 
friends and acquaintances he did not seem remarkable, his 
chief characteristic being an easy-going adaptability to 
any sort of society and a superficial affability behind which 
he was really extremely remote. And now Mr. Klein 
tells us that even so recently as in the seventies of the last 
century theatrical “ stars” hated to have their portraits 
published, and avoided that kind of publicity. These 
** unsophisticated ” celebrities did not want to be adver- 
tised. The famous Nellie Farren apparently refused to 
give Mr. Klein a line for her biography. Miss Henrietta 
Hodson, a talented actress who married Henry Labouchere, 
of Truth, wrote : 


I regret to say I have no photographs of myself. 
I have not had any taken for several years...” 


The sentence I have italicised, if written to-day by a 
prominent actress, would give her such notoriety as would 
fill the Daily Mail with headlines. 

The great Adelaide Neilson, a description of whose 
** Juliet * by Mr. Klein convinces me that I have never 
had the good fortune to see such a Juliet, said, “‘ I am not 
much in favour of this new idea of advertising oneself by 





publishing one’s portrait.”” What a different mentality 
that reveals to us! Yet in those days actors and actresses 
were looked upon as outside the social scale. To-day 
all the world knows—not merely the handful of intelligentsia 
—that there is no social difference between say Miss Gladys 
Cooper and the Duchess of Portland, and both have their 
portraits published in the illustrated papers. Those who 
think this is a sign of retrogression do not number me ip 
their company. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


TESS OF THE MELVILLE BROS. 


OR Thomas Hardy, the creator of a classic novel, 
fF there is no disrespect in the title of this article. To 
disarm any unnecessary attacks from indignant 
lovers of Tess of the D’Urbervilles I may add that, unlike 
many of those people who are now busily admiring “ the 
tragic irony” and “the profound realism” of the book, I 
have read it, and was much moved by it. Nor by this title 
do I wish to cast a shadow of aspersion upon those worthy 
managers, the brothers Melville, who for so long upheld the 
standard of melodrama. Melodrama is not to be despised. 
It is the emphasis of action, and though by itself it can 
please none but primitive souls, combined with poetry and 
nobility of thought it is an important ingredient in the 
recipe for a Hamlet or a Macbeth. By “Tess of the 
Melville Bros.” I merely wish to summarise the trans- 
valuation of values in this adaptation of the novel to the 
stage, a transformation similar to, but even more disastrous 
than, that of Hamlet in the present production at the Kings- 
way. The fact that in this case the author is alone respon- 
sible turns much of my wrath to impatience. Had this 
diminution and bowdlerisation of a literary masterpiece 
been performed by a theatre magnate intent on exploiting 
a work of art for the sake of the dollars, the critics with one 
accord would have slain him with a gallon of printers’ ink. 
But since Hardy has himself written the adaptation and 
sanctioned the entire production, criticism has been damped 
by respect for the novelist. Nevertheless, by treating 
Hardy, a playwright, as a separate person from Hardy, 
the novelist, as indeed he is, my criticism of his play shall 
be as plain and pointed as I can make it. 

Is any man justified in spoiling another man’s work, even 
when he is himself that other man? Has there ever been 
an adaptation for the stage of a great book which has 
been worthy of it? To both these questions my answer 
is a decided: No. Is it possible to make a dramatic 
version worthy of the original novel? Perhaps—if, which 
is unlikely, the author of the novel is also an equally good 
dramatist. Or if, which is less unlikely, but most unusual, 
a dramatist of equivalent power essays the task. And in 
that case, of course, the play is likely to be quite a different 
creation from that of the other artist. Now Thomas Hardy 
has devoted himself to literature, and many generations 
will remember it. His chosen medium is the novel. In this 
form he has leisure and only self-bounded space in which to 
tell a simple, tragic story, and to surround it with that 
atmosphere of aloof irony which is the comment of his own 
personality on existence. You might as well forbid the 
mountain pines “to wag their high tops, and to make 
no noise,” as ask Hardy to tell his dark story without 
lighting it by his pessimism, or without permeating his 
book with the paganism of the Wessex peasantry and the 
seminal odours of the Wessex soil. But this Hardy either 
does not understand the craft of the playwright, or is unable 
to cramp the natural freedom of the novelist within the 
confines of backcloth and footlights. So that in this adapta- 
tion at the Barnes Theatre, his epic novel dwindles to the 
dimensions of a play not only quite unworthy of the book, 
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but less good than would have been a dramatisation by a 
much inferior mind attuned to the necessities of the theatre. 

Note that I say “ dimensions,” not “ length.” Of course, 
the novel has to be concentrated within the three hours’ 
traffic of the stage, has to be divided into four acts, a fore- 
show, and an after-scene. The unfortunate thing is that in 
the boiling-down process the essence of the book has been 
thrown away, leaving but the bones and strained meat of 
the plot. Some sincerity and some nobility are left. But 
whatever dramatic interest and pathos there is in this pro- 
duction results almost entirely from the acting of Miss 
Firanggon-Davies and Mr. Ion Swinley, and the ingenious 
production of Mr. A. E. Filmer. The incidents, I agree, are 
well-chosen. They give us the bare history of Tess. Or, 
rather, a series of almost static living pictures illustrating 
sme incidents in her life. Some of these have been tele- 
scoped, some have been dragged in by the heels, many, of 
course, have been omitted. But on the whole we have the 
plot of the novel. And what is the plot of this novel to us ? 
Why, nothing at all. We crave in vain for the mood of the 
book which has vanished under the glare of the limelight. 
We miss the reality and the beauty implied no less than 
described in the novel. All, all has been frighted by the 
false fire of the footlights. Tess loses her significance as an 
demental figure buffeted by elemental forces, and becomes 
the unimportant prey of an unskilful Sardou. Dorsetshire 
peasants are transformed into stage rustics; dewy milk- 
maids into giggling musical-comedy wenches. Occurrences 
which, in the novel, are duly subordinated to the theme, 
the tragedy of existence, grow giant-like in the theatre, 
and dwarf the tragedy into a disconnected series of some 
quite incomprehensible incidents. Actions are given without 
motives, and of organic ungty there is none at all. Alec, 
who, in the book, is but a tool in the hands of Destiny, 
looms over the stage, and becomes the chief and all too 
visible cause of Tess’s downfall. Destiny is the real villain 
of the piece; to substitute Alec for Destiny is to reduce the 
story to the banalities of melodrama. 


Much of the original dialogue has been used, but it is not 
dramatic, it is literary speech. The dialogue of Hardy, like 
that of Conrad, is part of the book’s texture. Around it is 
the author, explaining, describing, amplifying. It has little 
value by itself. But the dialogue of a play is the play, and 
must carry along the situations at the same time as it 
conveys the meaning of the characters and the intention of 
the author. To make a set of characters reveal themselves 
on the stage is a task that requires considerable skill, as well 
sanatural aptitude. The phrase must be used : one has to 
bea born dramatist. It is not enough to learn the tricks of 
the stage. A great play is a spontaneous growth, and its 
mechanical construction is a mysterious thing not wholly 
separable from inner impulse 

let me quote an example in which adaptation to the 
stage has gutted the story of beauty and meaning. The 
sojourn of Tess at Talbothays is her moment of respite. 
The President of the Immortals here gives her breathing 
space to recover before he knocks her down again. Between 
the dark hour of her seduction and the dark hours that 
await her, she is allowed a momentary happiness. This 
interval of peace is treated in about one hundred pages of 
writing. For Hardy is brooding over the irony of her 
unconsciousness, and the unimportance to a silent universe 
of the tragedy that is to befall this peasant girl. But on the 
stage all that we are allowed to see is Tess allowing herself 
to be persuaded into marriage. In the previous scene we 

just seen her return to the Durbeyfield cottage ‘“‘ Maiden 
0 more,” with no words to lead us to sympathise with her 
misfortune. Again in this scene we have no words comparable 
tothe situation, and it is made less effective by the inadequacy 
of the preceding scenes. Without the book in my mind I 


could hardly have seen anything in the story as told on the 
stage. We are left to guess the girl’s struggle to tell Clare 
about herself, though Miss Ffranggon-Davies stepped in and 
helped us considerably. But since we have not been moved 
by the tragedy of her seduction, nor led to appreciate her 
gradual recovery of health and spirit, and the dawning of 
her love for Clare, how can we be moved by this abrupt 
transition into love-making, and a glimpse of the struggles 
of her conscience? Instead of hearing the cry of her heart 
as she kisses her lover, we are treated to the pantomime 
smirks and buffoonery of some peeping milkmen and dairy- 
maids. 

Again, when Clare finds Tess living with Alec we have a 
situation which the novelist has carefully persuaded us to 
accept. But in the stage version we meet her as the 
mistress of the man she loathes immediately after we have 
left her parting with her husband on the marriage-night, and 
there is no explanation to reconcile us to the change. In 
the novel, when Clare has to leave her for the second time, 
and she is taunted by Alec while her heart is breaking, the 
overwhelming impulse to kill in her anguished soul is felt 
within the walls of the tawdry sitting-room. All the tragic 
rhythm of the book is behind her arm as she stabs Alec, and 
this throws upon the ugly deed a sombre beauty. On the 
stage, I marvelled at the amount of emotion Miss Ffranggon- 
Davies was able to evoke. It was little enough compared 
to what was potentially there, but what there was of pathos 
and of beauty, I credit to her and to Mr. Swinley, who played 
this most difficult scene without the aid of a dramatist. 
Both these players prove that bricks can be made without 
straw. But why should this task be so often set before our 
players ? 

It is enough to make one weep to see all this acting ability 
cramped by lack of drama. Mr. Swinley is one of our best 
actors. His voice is vibrant in tone and capable of exquisite 
modulations. He has that rare quality in an Englishman, an 
ability to express emotion without being either stiff or 
maudlin. Valuing elocution as in itself an art, he is one of 
the few players who enunciate with a relish of beauty. He isa 
romantic actor of real worth. Partnered by Miss Ffrangcgon- 
Davies, who is improved beyond recognition by the absence 
of her recent restlessness and self-consciousness, we had 
moments in which some of the nobility of the book was 
caught. And they were greatly helped by the ingenious 
moves given to them by the producer to cover the deficiencies 
and scantiness of the dialogue. Since the deed had to be 
done, and now that one or two errors of judgment, such as 
the country-dances, have been removed, I cannot see how 
the show could be improved, given the same script and the 
same actress for “ Tess.”” I add “‘ the same actress” because 
Hardy chose Miss Ffranggon-Davies ; so it is not for me to 
point out how different an actress is needed, how much 
modernity, cleverness and incongruous physique Miss 
Ffrangcgon-Davies has to conceal, and how much I should 
like to see, for instance, Miss Phyllis Relph in the part. 

Miss Margaret Carter gave a good study of a peasant in 
the part of Joan Durbeyfield. She was a shrewd, quick, 
energetic business woman who held the whole family in the 
hollow of her capable hands. In other words, she was not 
in the least like the careless, shiftless mother of Tess. But 
it was a good piece of acting. Quite perfect studies were 
those of Miss Drusilla Wills and Mr. John Le Hay as two old 
people. Mr. Lathbury had the simple task of repeating the 
fact that he had “a vamily vault vull of skellytons,”’ and 
he went no further. Mr. Trevor has my sympathy for 
having to play Alec, and I gave much silent applause to 
Mr. Filmer. 

With this praise for the actors and producer, and due 
criticism of the adapter of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, let 
us now turn to Thomas Hardy, the novelist, and once more 
hail the author of an English classic. Joun SHAND. 
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AN UNTRANSLATABLE PHRASE 


F all the pleasures in a foreign language, there is 
none so good as finding an untranslatable phrase. 


For the rest, a foreign language is merely another 
and more difficult way of saying what one can already say 
in one’s own; and, to the Englishman, there is in this 
something not only wasteful, but faintly absurd. We should 
all be hearty Esperantists, had the Esperantists adopted 
English instead of making the unaccountable mistake 
of inventing yet another language. 

And then we come on an untranslatable phrase, and at 
once the Esperantists and the one-languaged Englishman 
are confounded. The Tower of Babel is justified. For we 
have found something new, something as positive and 
beautiful as a flower or a tree which cannot grow in England, 
belonging like them, to the soil, and making with them part 
of the changing loveliness of the world. 

There are things—but they become more rare—which are 
untranslatable for no reason of language. I remember at 
school to have translated into French that passage in 
Charles Kingsley on the passion for boat-racing: “I felt 
my soul stirred up to a sort of sweet madness, not merely by 
the shouts and cheers of the mob around me, but by the 
loud, fierce pulse of the rowlocks, the swift, whispering 
rush of the long, snake-like eight oars, the swirl and gurgle 
of the water in their wake, the grim, breathless silence of the 
straining rowers.” 

The Frenchman who had set us that task congratulated 
us collectively (and with great courtesy) on the excellence 
of our translations. ‘ But,” said he, “‘they are not French 
at all,’’ and here he quietly dropped them into the waste- 
paper basket, “‘ for this passage describes what we French- 
men do not understand.” But that was in the days before 
ever a Frenchman came to Wimbledon. 

Where language itself is untranslatable, it is more often 
than not an expression of the simplest thing. There is 
nothing in Shakespeare, for example, more obviously un- 
translatable than: 

Golden lads and girls all must 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
And half our delight in great poetry is in this feeling of 
something in its loveliness incommunicable in any other 
tongue. But though you could quote verse after verse to 
prove that true, it is not universally true. There can be 
poetry of which the beauty is such—and it is a much rarer, 
but not necessarily a greater beauty—that you feel it could 
be translated. 

Take those two Renaissance songs on the same theme, 
Shakespeare’s “‘O, Mistress Mine,”” and Ronsard’s “ Mig- 
nonne, allons voir si la rose.”” The half rustic, half elfish 
beauty of: 





What’s to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come, kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure, 
is untranslatable, wholly stuff of the English tongue. But: 
Tandis que votre Age fleuronne 
Dans sa verte nouveauté 
Cueillez, cueillez la jeunesse 
Comme & cette fleur la vieillesse 
Fera ternir votre beauté 
has that rarer quality in its beauty that you feel it does not 
depend on the one language. 

Much that is called untranslatable is only so in the sense 
that it loses something in translation. So it is with those 
* untranslatable ” Latin phrases on which we had to try 
our schoolboy hands—‘t omnium consensu capax imperii 
nisi imperasset ” and “ alieni appetens, sui profusus ” and 
** perdere iste sciet, donare nesciet.’” They can be exactly 
translated. What they lose is what anyone can recognise, 
their brevity. But it is a brevity so ringmg and final that 





——— 


it seems to make translation not so much difficult as yp. 
necessary. Anyone who knew no other Latin would, | 
think, still remember them more easily in the Latin than jp 
a translation. 

Those Latin phrases are examples of the untranslatable 
comparative, but there is also the untranslatable absolute— 
phrases which not merely lose something, but which defy 
translation, which refuse their meaning in another tongue, 

If anyone should ever compile an anthology of the 
untranslatable absolute, then I would contribute to jt 
that phrase in the dying speech of Rostand’s Cyrano, 
“Ce soir quand j’entrerai chez Dieu,’’ for I do not believe 
that there is anywhere a phrase so apparently simple to 
translate into English and yet, when you try to translate it, 
so baffling. No one who knew French at all could fail to 
understand it, and no one who knew French from A to Z, 
and all its patois from Normandy to the Dauphiné, and the 
languages of Oil and Oc into the bargain, would be any 
nearer to translating it into English. It is the phrase which 
one would quote did one want to give Cyrano in half 
dozen words. It contains him entire, his simplicity, his 
faith, his magnificence of conceit. The duelling ballad, 
the rhodomontade about the moon, the other phrase on 
death 


Et je voudrais mourir un soir, sous un ciel rose 

En faisant un bon mot, pour une belle cause ! 
are rhetorical flourishes. In them Rostand “ gives him a 
sword and a cocked hat.’’ This phrase is the man. Yet 
one cannot translate it into English. 

Of the several English and American translators, one 
silently admits the impossibility by leaving it out. Another 
translates, “‘ and when to-night I enter Christ’s fair courts,” 
and another, “ But when to-night I pass the jewelled gates 
of Paradise,” both following the approved rule that if you 
flash a piece of tinsel before people’s eyes, they are less 
likely to notice anything wrong. The fourth translation 
is simple and literal and the worst of all, ‘ And to-night 
when I enter God’s house.” That is to translate with 
one’s eyes and ears fast shut; for ‘“God’s house” has 
been—for how many thousands of years ?—not heaven 
but a church. It has been a place on this earth ever since 
Jacob dreamed his dream and said, ‘‘ This is God’s house 
and the gate to heaven.” 

One might say, “* This night when I shall go home to God,” 
but that word home introduces a sentiment which has 
nothing to do either with the pride or faith of Cyrano. 
He who just before had pretended to fall from the moon 
would go on to heaven in the same spirit, would enter with 
a jingle of spurs, and when he had saluted God, greet as 
brothers and equals the great Frenchmen already gathered 
there. But he would have no thought in his mind of coming 
back, a tired wanderer, to that place from which he had set 
out. He swept an untarnished plume, but it had nothing 
to do with “ trailing clouds of glory.” : 

Two phrases remain, ‘‘ This night when I shall go to God,” 
and ‘“ This night when I shall go to God’s.”” What a differ- 
ence that one “‘s” makes! They are both as simple as 
Cyrano’s speech, and yet both almost as remote from it as 
‘“Christ’s fair courts” and the “jewelled gates.” In the 
one you have left out all the magnificent assurance of that 
“chez Dieu.” It has become any man’s phrase. In the 
other, the assurance has become pertness. And in both 
you miss the “entrerai.”” You miss it as if you were listen- 
ing for a loud noise which never comes. It is not only that 
you have substituted the idea of setting out for the idea of 
arriving. There is much more in it than that. Change the 
“go” to come, “This night when I shall come to G04, | 
and there is still the same emptiness. In that “entreral 
you hear the doors of heaven flung suddenly open, and the 
loud step as the Gascon strides boldly in. 

Cyrano is full of hard words and fantastic speech, of 
strange conceits and impossible boasting. Yet we call 
make a shift to translate him—both his character and his 
speech—into English, until he becomes so simple that we 
cannot fail to understand him, and then he suddenly slips 
out of our reach. He is no plant of our soil; but it 1s not 
until he uses the commonest of all phrases that he sudden} 
becomes untranslatable. Cuartes VINCE. 
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Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 


christina Alberta’s Father. By H. G. Weis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
suspense. By Josern Conrap. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Christina Alberta was a wise child, and knew her own father 

as soon as she was given a chance; but it is not she, 
it is not her father, that I care about ; and I wish this new, 
rich, delightful book of Mr. Wells had been given a different 
title. Nor is the title the only fault I could find ; I could quarrel 
with the very richness, the very delightfulness, of the whole. 
jt seems to me that Mr. Wells, embarrassed by his genius, has 
tried to do altogether too much at one time. He has wanted to 
handle his central problem, which is tragic and ontological ; and 
to depict a modern girl; and to be funny; and to expose the 
defects in the lunacy laws. And all these things he has done. 
Christina Alberta is not the modern girl—who doesn’t exist ; 
she is a modern girl, and a rather tiresome one: she exists. And 
page after page is packed with Mr. Wells’s choicest and most 
jmesistibly compelling chuckles, those fine, frank, naughty, 
confidential, whimsical absurdities of exact description with 
which, in his happiest vein, he creates and cleanses a whole world. 
Also he exposes the defects in the lunacy laws—defects ugly 
ough, Heaven knows, and badly enough needing exposure. 
But all the while it is that central problem that suffers by the 
very variety of the treatment. 

Mr. Preemby—alias Sargon, King of Kings—presents, in his 
plump and unassuming person, that question which gave Plato 
his Ideas, and which Kant (as the ribald said) handed back to 
Hume as a solution. If I think something, does that make it 
ral? If it doesn’t, what is that other reality which is assumed 
toexist apart from my thought ? And what is my thought, any- 
wy? How can I know reality, if it is outside; and how can I 
know it is reality, if it is inside? 

How much faith does it take to move a mountain? 

Mr. Preemby, after a mild youth and a middle-age of sub- 
nissive matrimony, became convinced that he was Sargon, and 
that it was his job to clean up the world. He expected people 
to recognise his authority, to accept his mission, to do as they 
were told. People didn’t: they shut him up in an asylum, 
from which he escaped only to die. But then the asylum, the 
prison, the stake, the cross, are the portion of all prophets who 
proclaim themselves leaders of men. It is not that sort of failure 
which can convince us that Mr. Preemby was not really Sargon 
after all. The true failure is in Mr. Preemby’s own gentle and 
pitiful little heart. He has his doubts—he does not sufficiently 
believe that he is Sargon. Not that any prophet, however 
great, has ever been without his times of doubt : what is wrong 
with Mr. Preemby is rather that he never has times of full faith. 

Mr. Wells has performed an act of characteristic courage and 
generosity in giving the large vision and the sacred fire to a 
small, insignificant and rather absurd person; but I am not 
sure that he has not, in so doing, unconsciously shirked his 
problem. ‘There is nothing incongruous between vatic force and 
physical absurdity : indeed, judged by an abstract standard of 
dignity, any human being is as absurd as any other. But what 
isincongruous with the vision is the inability to see it. Had the 
call been clear, that insignificant body must have grown, have 
swelled, have towered, have filled the air and shaken the firma- 
ment. Mr. Preemby continues to be pathetically Mr. Preemby, 
because in his heart of hearts he thinks he is Mr. Preemby still ; 
thus we are denied the real, the supreme, the vital, the central 
problem—suppose Mr. Preemby had believed with all his heart 
and soul that he was Sargon, would he have been Sargon, or 
aps he have been mad? And what is the difference between 

two ? 

; We begin with an old situation, but how fresh and new it is— 
it Mr. Wells's hands! Chris Hossett and Wilfred, being young 
and foolish and at the seaside, do that which makes Chris 
realise that it is advisable for her to get married : and she deter- 
mines to marry Mr. Preemby. She first compromises him, and 
puts him in a position to believe that he is bound to marry her : 
itis this which leads him to suppose—as indeed we, the readers, 
ue left to suppose through a considerable portion of the book, 

we are quicker at picking out signs and tokens than I can 

myself to have been—that he is Christina Alberta’s father. 
It seems a little dishonourable to give this away, and so to 
“ptive more alert-minded or less innocent readers of their 

as amateur detectives ; but it would be still more unfair 
Yo abstain from outlining the essentials of the situation which 
Mr. Wells creates. Moreover, I want to quote, as an example 


of Mr. Wells at his best, the paragraph describing the “ engage- 
ment” (I must premise that Meeta Pinkey—O Heaven-sent 
name !—is the genteel young person with whom Mr. Preemby 
has previously and innocuously *‘ Spooned”’) : 
In such terms was Chris Hossett wooed and won by Mr. Preemby 
He was scared, dreadfully scared, but also he was tremendously 
roused. It impressed him as being a wildly romantic affair, and 
very terrifying and a little hard on Meeta Pinkey. But he was 
bustled along too fast to think very much about Meeta Pinkey. 
He was introduced over again to the Hossett parents next day as 
their daughter's affianced husband, and in secret she gave him three 
golden sovereigns to buy an engagement ring as a surprise. Mrs. 
Hossett behaved at first as though she approved of Mr. Preemby 
and disapproved of the marriage, and then after what was clearly 
a stormy scene upstairs with her daughter, she behaved as though 
she approved highly of the marriage and thought Mr. Preemby a 
very objectionable person. Mr. Hossett would not speak to Mr. 
Preemby directly, but he spoke of him to his wife and to imaginary 
auditors in Mr. Preemby’s presence as a “scoundrel” who had 
** got hold ”’ of his girl. Yet he too seemed to regard the marriage 
as desirable, and no one made any reply to his obiter dicta. 
That is a very early passage; but I could quote its fellow, in 
mingled humour and pathos, from almost any page of the book. 
Mr. Preemby, whether wearing the chains of matrimony (his 
wife ** dressed him rather more like a golf professional than he 
would have done himself”’), or rejoicing in the freedom of the 
widower ; whether growing “ considerable quantities of blonde 
moustache,” or becoming deeply interested in “‘ the probable 
history of the lost continent of Atlantis’’: whether “ willing 
himself to sleep instead of going to sleep in the usual fashion,” 
or confiding to Christina Alberta things to which ** she would 
listen intently, although not always in quite the right spirit ” : 
whether saying “hrrmp” among the Bohemians of Chelsea, 
or saying just the same “‘hrrmp ”’ amid the so different society 
of a boarding-house at what he called Tumbridge Wells : whether 
getting “‘ communications”? which persuaded him of his identity 
with Sargon, of his mission as King of Kings, or wondering how 
to set about his task: whether “ calling” the disciples who 
didn’t follow him very far, or getting arrested and locked up: 
whether courageously climbing out to liberty, or meekly dying— 
perhaps to a greater liberty—Mr. Preemby remains one of the 
essential, unmistakable, heroically conceived Wells characters, 
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fit to be ranked with Mr. Hoopdriver and Mr. Polly and Art 
Kipps. But how to place the book as a whole is a different 
question. It has not the rounded simplicity of perfection, like 
the works in which those other heroes prevail, or like The Time- 
Machine; on the other hand, it is infinitely superior to such 
sociological novels as The New Machiavelli and The Research 
Magnificent. If it attempts too much, and does not quite pull 
it off, at least it demonstrates that Mr. Wells is still at the 
height of his powers. And what a marvellous man Mr. Wells is, 
and how grateful we ought to be for the range and gusto of those 
powers! How warm, how vivacious, how delightful, how com- 
radely, how compassionate is his genius ! 

It is impossible to speak with quite the same diffuse apprecia- 
tion—though it is possible, and necessary, to speak with the 
keenest enthusiasm—of Joseph Conrad’s achievement: great 
as he was, and great in two methods—the philosophical romance, 
such as Lord Jim, and the sublimated detective story, such as 
The Secret Agent—he did, towards the end of his life, produce 
several books which read rather as if they had been written by 
a student and admirer of the Conrad manner than by the great 
man himself. He never wrote without distinction, without a 
certain loftiness and exactness ; but it must be admitted that 
he was sometimes dull. Just at the end, in The Rover, he seemed 
to be not so much returning to his own grand manner as suddenly 
developing a new manner; and, since The Rover (we are told) 
was ‘‘ but an interlude suggested by the longer story,” the longer 
story of which this present fragment is the beginning, it was 
natural that one should expect great things of Suspense. It is 
a little difficult to confess that one’s expectations have been 
disappointed. ‘‘ This is our master, famous calm and dead ” : 
it seems ungracious to belittle his last and incomplete perfor- 
mance. But, whatever we owe the living, to the dead at any 
rate we owe the truth: let us rewrite de mortuis in that sense, 
And I am frankly convinced that, if Suspense had been the work 
of an unknown man, it would not have suggested to most people 
that it was by an author of genius at all. Nor can it be justly 
retorted that we ought not to judge by an unfinished work. The 
fragment is as long as any ordinary complete novel: a novel 
of genius should come to life on the first page, and must come to 
life by the time we have been introduced to the main characters 
and situations. But Suspense does not come to life at all. 

The design has a characteristic and mysterious magnificence. 
The scene is laid in Genoa, at the time of Napoleon’s exile in 
Elba. The hero is, apparently, Cosmo Latham, a colourless 
young Englishman on his travels. He gets entangled, on the 
one hand, in the fortunes of a beautiful woman whom he has 
known many years before, in his Yorkshire home, as a child 
émigrée from France: and on the other hand, in the plots to bring 
Napoleon back to the French throne. The beautiful woman is 
unhappily married to a strange, evil, tragic soldier of fortune. 
There is already, in the story as we have it, a beginning of 
violent action, a swift interweaving of threads; but there is 
not sufficient for any conjecture as to what will ultimately happen. 
We have to be content with a general atmosphere, and with 
occasional touches—very occasional touches, but impressive 
because of what they recall—of the old Conrad magic. ** Cosmo 
had a sudden sense of an epical tale with a doubtful conclusion ” 
—the words, applied as they are to the Napoleonic campaigns, 
have yet an almost prophetic and personal ring ; and so has the 
fragment’s noble ending. ‘* Where is his star now?” asks 
Cosmo, about an old man who is dead. ‘“‘ Signore,’’ comes the 
reply, ** it should be out. But who will miss it from the sky ?” 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


ELIZABETHAN PAMPHLETS 


Marston’s Scourge of Villanie (1599); Daniel’s Defence of Ryme 
(1603); Campion’s Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie (1602). The Bodley Head Quartos, edited by G. B. 
Harrison. Lane. 3s.; paper copies, 2s. 6d. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Harrison for this 
excellent series. The “ Bodley Head Quartos” bid fair to 
take their place alongside of Arber’s reprints of fifty years 
ago. He has already made easily accessible to us Greene’s 
Conny-Catching, Nashe’s Pierce Penilesse, King James’s 
Demonologie, and other works which for one reason or another 
were out of the reach of ordinary students. The printing is 
accurate almost to the last diacritic, and many of the books are 
reproduced page by page and line by line with the Quartos from 
which they are taken. Even the misprints of the original are 


either retained or recorded. When Marston writes Pyrrhomist 
for Pyrrhonist (p. 17), or when Daniel misquotes a line of Horace 
—quem penes arbitrium est et vis et norma loquendi—(p. 18) the 


ae 


error appears carefully uncorrected. Nay, Mr. Harrison wil] 
tamper even with the typographical devices to which the olg 
printers were reduced by mere scarcity of formes—when, ag 
Edgar Allan Poe might have expressed it, they were compelled 
to “wa paragrab.” We find VV for W, and whé for when. The 
only concession Mr. Harrison makes to modern usage is to ayoiq 
the long-tailed s, that source of so much difficulty to lesson 
readers in earlier days. We have here, in fact, practically aj 
the materials requisite for a minute and scholarly study of these 
three pamphlets. We thank Mr. Harrison for his “ 
favours”; and our gratitude is the greater because it is more 
than usually tinged with the hope of other favours of a like king 
to come. 

It is true that the main value of these little works is antj. 
quarian. They are interesting because they are old, and, with 
the exception of Daniel’s Defence of Ryme they are of very little 
worth in themselves. Campion’s book, apart from one or two 
rhymeless lyrics—and what lyric of Campion’s could help being 
charming ?—is hardly more than a list of the classical metres, 
huddled together in the vain hope that they might be naturalised 
in English ; they are the flotsam of a dead storm of controversy, 
As for Marston’s Scourge, very little loss would have been incurred 
if, when Whitgift ordered the burning of all satirical books, 
every copy had been thrown into the flames. It is bad verse, 
poor sense, and dull satire, quite worthless except so far as all 
records of the past have their utility. He had no real vocation 
for his self-chosen task, and like all men striving against nature, 
tears his passion to tatters, and forces the note throughout. 
Nor do we at all agree with Mr. Harrison in thinking that he 
was at heart sincere, however violently he may have struggled 
to lash himself into a semblance of sincerity. He would seem to 
have written satires in 1598 merely because Juvenal and Martial 
had written them in 98. He is singularly wanting in the directness 
and vividness without which a satirist is merely as one that 
beateth the air. We confess that, after ploughing through his 
verses, we are often in doubt as to what he has been attacking. 
** Know,” says he, “I hate to affect too much obscurity and 
harshness, because they profit no sence”; but obscure he is, 
and must have been nearly as obscure in his own day as in ours. 
He is perhaps least unintelligible when he openly pillages the 
ancients to whom he owed his forcible-feeble inspiration ; and 
we understand him better when he talks of Rhamnusia, Dictynna, 
and Panchaia than when, leaving Greece and Rome, he starts to 
‘lash the lewdnes of Britania.”” But he sometimes contrives 
to bedim even the lucidity of the classics. The following passage, 
taken almost at random, is a fair specimen of his style: 


O where’s your sweaty habite, when each Ape, 

That can but spy the shadow of his shape, 

That can no sooner ken what’s vertuous, 

But will auoid it, and be vicious. 

Without much doe, or farre fetch’d habiture 
In earnest thus, It is a sacred cure 

To salue the soules dread wounds ; Omnipotent 

That Nature is, that cures the impotent, 

Euen in a moment; Sure Grace is infus’d 

By diuine fauour, not by actions vs’d. 

Which is as perminent as heauens blisse 

To them that haue it, then no habite is. 


When you light on a passage like that in Cartwright or Donne, 
you generally find the meaning worth the trouble of extraction; 
not so with Marston. Besides all this, he makes the mistake 
made by so many satirists, of giving us verses nearly as nauseous 
as the sins he condemns. Though less amusing, he is no less 
foul-mouthed than Martial or Aristophanes; and, like Swift, 
he leaves the impression that he does not really dislike what he 
describes at such length. He adduces, indeed, the stale excuse 
of Ovid and others, “ Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba”; 
but it is not a plea to be hastily admitted. Nor do we believe 
that he gives us a true picture of the times; his sound and fury 
are so plainly overstrained that we are often inclined to think 
they signify nothing. When he discarded the motley and donned 
the gown, he did a good service to literature. : 

There are a few points of interest in these satires. The line 
“A man, a man, a kingdome for a man,” proves, if proof were 
necessary, the popularity of Shakespeare’s line as early as 1598. 
The passage, 

Dull sprighted Melancholy leaue my braine 
To hell Cimerian night, 


may have been in Milton’s mind when he wrote the opening words 
of L’ Allegro. And Mr. Harrison, in an excellent note, makes 
it, we think, tolerably certain that Marston was, at least 
the first instance, the original of Jaques. Jaques’ 

‘melancholy ” bears a remarkable likeness to that of the 
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Rejuvenating the Mind 
By CHARLES MURREY 





O much correspondence has resulted from my article 
S “The Golden Book,” which appeared in these columns 
a few weeks ago, that it is evident that I touched upon 
,matter of lively interest, and I gladly return to the subject. 


| recently met an old professional friend—a man of 
siddle age and comfortably circumstanced. He had got to 
iat stage known as “ taking things easily,” a phrase which 
jes not usually represent the true state of affairs. More 
sien than not it means, actually, that a man is beginning to 
se the true savour of life—that his interests and his 
ies are on the wane, and that, generally, he is showing 
ithe symptoms of advancing years. 


That was undeniably the case with my friend when I saw 
iim previously ; physically and mentally he was a tired and 
“bored” man. Having accumulated the means of enjoying 
ife, he confessed himself unable to do so. 


Meeting him, however, after a lapse of some months, I 
was genuinely astonished at his changed aspect. He seemed 
» have been galvanized into a fresh lease of youth and 
anergy. The wearied lack-lustre look had passed from him 
ad his renewed zest in life was apparent in every word and 
a every action. Physically and mentally he had been 
walled to life: I cannot put it more truthfully. 


What was the secret of the change? It was simply that 
i¢ had been studying those very books of which I wrote 
reently—the Galton books—and I was delighted to find that 
he was, if possible, even more enthusiastic about them than 
| am myself. 


In my previous article I expressed a half fear that I might 
ieaccused of exaggeration in my appreciations of the Galton 
System, but here was living evidence of the fact that I had, 
if anything, wnder-stated, rather than over-stated, the case. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 


Here is where we touch the field of greatest usefulness 
ior the Galton System of Mind Training. By far too many 
people mind-training is, short-sightedly, regarded merely as 
ameans of helping a man to earn a larger salary or to “ get 
m” in his vocation. That the Galton System does a highly 
weful and successful work in this direction is not to be 
denied, but I resent it being regarded as the only—or even 
ihe chiei—benefit to be derived from it. It is of far greater 
value as a means to making life fuller, more interesting, and 
nore purposeful generally. 


In the booklet, which is published by the Galton Institute 
(md which is supplied free of charge to those who are 
merested in the subject), there is a very remarkable chapter, 
“The Science of Happiness,” which will be read, I am sure, 


with especial interest by men and women who are approach- 
ing, or who have actually entered upon, the middle term of 
life. “ The Science of Happiness ” deals in a most practical 
and straightforward fashion with the problems and 
difficulties, the doubts and disappointments, which are 
peculiar to middle age. I think none who read it will fail to 
see that the Galton Course offers them something which will 
literally transform their lives—something which is becoming 
more imperatively necessary every day of our lives in these 
strenuous, over-wrought times. 


A SECRET OF YOUTH 


It should be realized that youth is far more a matter of 
mind than of body. The woman who visits the beauty 
parlour in search of prolonged youth and the middle-aged 
man who “ takes up golf ” with the same idea may, at first, 
disbelieve the assertion. But let them analyse themselves 
with a little understanding of the influence of mind upon 
body and they will recognize that the first waning of youth 
took place when they gave themselves up to worry and bore- 
dom and lost the enthusiasms and interests of earlier days. 


Apart from these phases, moreover, the Galton System 
makes a very strong appeal to that large class of people who, 
occupied in making money and position, have had little or no 
opportunity of cultivating their minds. It is something of a 
tragedy to observe the number of prosperous people who 
have to confess to unacquaintance with any of those subjects 
which are generally indicated by the term “ culture.”” They 
are, in a sense, shut out from the larger world, confined in 
the narrowest spheres of thought and conversation. Their 
only refuge from boredom and worry is to seek distraction 
in excitement and change. 


To such as these a study of the Galton System would 
undoubtedly mean mot a “ recalling to life,” but the opening 
up of a far wider and brighter prospect of life than has 
hitherto been displayed to them. Only those who have 
experienced the thrill which comes with a new and vivid 
interest, a fresh and deep emotion, can realize the degree in 
which the Galton System is capable of transforming a listless 
and ageing man or woman of middle age into a bright and 
interesting personality capable of making the second half of 
life as full of action, achievement and happiness as the 
earlier half. 


Here, then, as I said, is the greater field of activity for the 
Galton System. By all means let the ambitious young busi- 
ness or professional man study it in order to improve his 
standing and his salary : he will certainly not be disappointed 
in it. But let him not forget to apply its principles to his 
social and intellectual interests in life. The increased busi- 
ness efficiency and the improved financial position are but a 
small part of the benefits which the Galton System can 
confer upon those who study it. 

CHARLES Murrey. 





§ the production of an eminent English 
Wychologist whose work in this direction is 
‘mous throughout the world. The Galton 
ourse has been justly described as “ the master 
wurse.” It deals with important phases of 
"ental training which have never before been 
‘alt with. 





The Galton Course is completely up to date 
trams every faculty of the mind upon soundly practical and 
utural lines. There are no mnemonics or other artificial aids. The 
‘Surse is admirably designed to serve not only the purposes of those 
tes peneacy aim is business or professional advancement, but also 
ar larger class who realize that mental efficiency is strictly 


‘sential not only in the business or professional sense, but in every 
‘pect of life. 


The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that none 










~e derive large benefit from it, and that the principles taught 
i short lessons will enable the student—no matter of what age 
to attain with surety any reasonable ambition. 


a Galton Course is fully explained in an interesting booklet, 
also contains a brief outline of each lesson and a summary 






The Galton System 


of the entire Course. Copies of this book will be sent, free and 
post free, to any address upon receipt of a postcard or the following 
coupon : 
Pr ee ee 
Secretary, C, 26.9.25. 
l The Galton Institute of Mind Training, | 
l 90 GT. RUSSELL STREET i 
l (adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. | 
' Please post me (free and post free) a copy of your booklet, I 
| with particulars of your method of instruction, cost of fees | 
| for the course, &c. : | 
It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur 
I expense or obligation of any kind. | 
| EDR, Ree Pesren Ra eS ee a EE AU er " 
! I a eaten a eheantidaaeneaaeniebaamienmubeennh I 
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““Scourger of Villanie”; and it is noteworthy that As You 
Like It appeared one year after the Scourge. The curious speech, 
“Who cries out on pride?” is well illustrated by the closing 
paragraph of Marston’s book. 

To turn to Daniel’s Defence of Ryme is like leaving darkness 
for light. It would be hard to find anywhere a much saner, 
more human, or more pleasant little piece of criticism than this. 
It is full, of course, in the fashion of the time, of quotations from 
the Latin; but is full, also, of Daniel’s unborrowed sagacity. 
‘** Methinkes we should not so soone yield our consents captiue 
to the authoritee of Antiquitie, unless we saw more reason: 
all our understandings are not to be built by the square of 
Greece and Italie.’ ‘* Euery language hath her proper number 
or measure fitted to vse and delight, which, Custome intertaining 
by the allowance of the Eare, doth indenize and make naturall.” 
** When we heare Musicke, we must be in our eare, in the utter- 
roome of sense, but when we intertaine judgment, we retire into 
the cabinet and innermost withdrawing chamber of the soule.” 
Arguing in favour of rhyme, as popular, he says “Suffer then 
the world to injoy that which it knowes, and what it likes.” 
At the same time he shows no bigotry ; he would welcome blank 
verse in plays, and gently deprecates too great ingenuity or 
complexity in rhyming. His moderation is based on a philosophy. 
**We must be content to submit ourselves to the law of time, 
which in few yeeres wil make al that, for which we now contend, 
Nothing.” It is this philosophy, this consciousness that there 
are things more important even than literature, which makes this 
little work one of the very few controversial tracts in which there 
is no sign of rancour, In this Daniel, as in his Jewish namesake, 
there was a good deal of “ light, understanding, and excellent 
wisdom.” 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


The Circe of the Deserts. By Paute Henry-Borpeaux. Hurst 
and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


Every woman—and many a man—has dreamed of an existence 
in which she is supreme, having power of life and death, and 
control of inexhaustible riches, and immense opportunities 
for good and evil, and the implicit obedience of a world at her 
feet. This was the dream which led Lady Hester Stanhope 
eastwards—to her tea with Mehemet Ali, to her “ coronation” 
among the ruins of Palmyra, to her treasure hunt in forgotten 
Ascalon, to the long evening of her life in her fortified convent 
in the Lebanon, to her lonely and pathetic death. She was 
Chatham’s granddaughter and niece of the younger Pitt. She 
was the daughter of a talented but eccentric nobleman known 
in his time as “ Jacobin’’ Stanhope; and she herself anticipated 
by a hundred years the dauntless ladies of the present age who 
gallivant across the deserts of Africa and disentangle the buried 
cities of Yucatan. She would have been happier probably in 
the present age, though she would have deplored its vulgarity 
ad infinitum. A Pitt crossing the Sahara ina Ford car! “Yes, 
but my rank!” 

“‘ There is no soul on earth who has had or will ever have any 
influence on my thoughts and actions!’ This was Lady 
Hester’s attitude towards life. Madame Bordeaux ascribes it 
to her ambition (ambition without an object). Mr. Lytton 
Strachey puts it down to her nose—Pitt’s nose, a formidable 
inheritance. She was born in 1776. From 1800 to 1803 she 
lived with old Lady Chatham at Burton Pynsent. She acted 
as William Pitt’s hostess and secretary from 1803 until his death 
in 1806. She was left with a pension of £1,200 and a memory 
of greatness which had passed for ever. There was also “ that 
Antinous,” Lord Granville Leveson-Gower. Mr. Strachey tells 
us that he had some share in inspiring Lady Hester’s aver- 
sion for her own country. But Madame Bordeaux misses 
** Antinous.”’ 

In 1810 Lady Hester left England for ever, and proceeded 
(with a suitable escort) to Greece, where she met Byron and was 
disappointed in him, and to Constantinople, where she wore 
breeches, and pestered Sir Stratford Canning for a passport to 
France. She wished to converse with Napoleon, or rather to 
give him an opportunity to listen to her. Madame Bordeaux 
misses the pursuit of Napoleon! From Constantinople she 
sailed for Egypt. Here is an account of her interview with 
Mehemet Ali: 


**She adopted for this solemn occasion a Berber costume, of 
which the wild magnificence suited her proud and independent 
demeanour. Trousers of dazzling silk laminated with gold, heavy 
robe of purplish velvet ornamented with rude and sumptuous 
embroidery, shawl of cashmere forming turban and girdle, sabre 


—— 


with hilt encrusted with precious stones. It had cost her more 
than £300. . . . By the aid of an interpreter, Mehemet Ajj, Who 
was a man of slight figure and richly dressed, talked with her for 
nearly an hour. This magnificent specimen of the English rag 
was to fill him with an admiration for the country which produceq 
such women. Fascinated by her abnormal dimensions (she wa, 
six foot high), attracted by the strength, the determination ang 
the will which could be read on her haughty features, he compared 
her mentally to those comical beings who peopled his harem, ang 
asked himself if humanity were not composed of men, wome 
and Englishwomen—an intermediary sex. Moreover, he reyij 
his troops before her and made her a present of a magnifice 
Arab stallion.” 


It was difficult even in those days to be a queen on £1,999 
a year! Perhaps it was this consideration which led 
Hester (with her suite) out of Egypt into Palestine in 1}9 
For her journey to Jerusalem she wore the costume of the 
Egyptian mamelukes—“ short bolero of red satin, purple tunic 
without sleeves, gallooned with gold, wide trousers of which the 
multiple folds had the thickness of drapery, cashmere shay| 
twisting like a turban around her head.” From Jerusalem 
she moved north to Damascus. 

** She was looking for a corner of the earth where she could 
play the petty potentate.” She entered Damascus at 4 p.m. o 
September Ist, 1812 “at the head of eighteen horsemen and some 
twenty mules heavily loaded.”’ She distributed largesse broad. 
cast, and the populace sprinkled coffee under her horse’s feet, 
But the zenith of her career was reached in her expedition to 
Palmyra. This was in March, 1813. She was accompanied by 
her maid Mrs. Fry (also dressed in Eastern trousers in which she 
was “worried and ill at ease”), a Mr. Bruce (an equivocal 
personage “ who derived much from the fruit of her experience 
of the world and her conversation’), Doctor Meryon (whose 
memoirs are the chief source of this chronicle), Beaudin the 
secretary, Pierre the ‘ cook-prophet”’ (slightly cracked, but 
sane enough to prophesy that the Arabs would have a Queen), 
syces, men-servants—a file of twenty-five horsemen, and in 
addition an escort of sixty-six Bedouins, costing 3,000 piastres. 
At Palmyra she had a magnificent reception, and a young Bedouin 
girl placed a crown upon her head. Verses were chanted in her 
honour. She distributed handkerchiefs and necklaces. Pierre's 
prophecy seemed about to come true. Mme. Bordeaux devotes 
ten pages to a comparison between her heroine and Zenobia. 

But somehow she never maintained or recovered this height 
of her prestige. Yet she had acquired a certain influence among 
the Bedouins and an arrangement by which she could issue 
recommendations for deserving travellers. All this contributed 
to her legend. The concluding chapters of the book tell how she 
went to Ascalon to find treasure for the Turkish Government, 
and discovered only an antique marble statue, which she had 
broken in pieces in order to prove her disinterestedness, how she 
caught and survived the plague, and how she avenged the death 
of a French colonel by inciting the Turkish authorities tos 
punitive expedition against the Assassins of Mount Lebanon. 


Then suddenly, in 1817, Madame Bordeaux deserts her, 
she was to be deserted in actual life by all her European attend- 
ants. The last phase in the fortified convent at Djoun is hardly 
even indicated. Yet there she lingered for twenty-two years— 
trousers and turban and long Turkish pipe, talking incessantly, 
surrounded by native servants and “ an enormous quantity of 
cats and animals”; and there she died—in 1839 (you will not 
find the date in Madame Bordeaux’ book)—after inditing a series 
of tempestuous letters to Lord Palmerston and even to Queen 
Victoria—penniless, lonely, aggrieved, undaunted, i 
superb—and (as Mr. Strachey surmises) with her nose, Pitt's 
nose, still in the air! 


It is a wonderful story, and even in this uncertain and inade- 
quate rendering it cannot fail to charm. In the hands of Mr. 
Strachey (see Books and Characters) it is quite safe. It would 
suit the style of M. Maurois. It requires humour and irony and 
that French malice, which is something gentler than English 
““ malice,” and that comprehensive pity, which, as Anatole 
France says, is the very foundation of genius. Madame Bordeaux 
shows none of these gifts; and the inapt and tawdry title § 
characteristic of the quality of her work. And she has missed ad 
much, as we have already shown. The incessant talking (one 
English visitor was harangued by Lady Hester until he actually 
fainted), the pipe, the animals, the obsequious servants, 
clamourous creditors—Madme Bordeaux somehow misses it 
At times she misses the lady’s name, and calls her * Lady 
Stanhope.” She even misses that farewell of the dying Pitt 
which covers the memory of poor, eccentric Lady Hester with # 
immortal benediction : “* Dear Soul, I know she loves me!” 
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A NOVEL WRITTEN BEFORE THE DAYS 


OF KING CANUTE 


The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKI. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


10s. 6d. 


“To most English readers this book will be a revelation of the exquisite and highly developed culture which flourished 


in Japan when Europe was just beginning to emerge from the dark ages. 


addition to the world’s classics.”—Observer. 


We can only thank Mr. Waley for giving us this 





Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy 
By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


A short, popular account of the King of Italy, in which 
are given many intimate personal details and incidents 
revealing the character of the man. 





. — . 

Torchbearers of Spiritualism 

By MRS. ST. CLAIR STOBART. 

Ready 29th September. 7s. Od. 

The author demonstrates her thesis in a practical manner 

by telling the stories of the lives—with the psychic episodes 
in these lives—of a number of the world’s great religious 
teachers. 





. 
The Philosophy of Labour 
By C. DELISLE BURNS, 3s. 6d. 
This is an attempt to state the point of view of workers 
who regard labour as the most important factor in the life 
of the community, who are therefore proud to be workers, 
and especially to be manual workers. 


How the War Began 


Translated from the original Russian text as 
published in Petrograd. Just out. 5s, 
By Major W. CYPRIAN BRIDGE. 

Foreword by S. D. Sazonor. Introduction by Baron 
SCHILLING. 





The Equipment of the Social Worker 
By ELIZABETH MACADAM. 


“Miss Macadam tells us an interesting story... . ha 
conclusions should be carefully weighed by members cf 
local authorities who are considering the needs of the 


various services under their control.”—7imes. 
Reconstruction: 

Five Years of Work by the League of Nations 

By MAURICE FANSHAWE. 5s. 


The book includes copies of the official documents, statis- 
tics, lists of Commissions and references, and all details 
necessary for understanding each activity of the League. 


Psychological Healing 


By PIERRE JANET. 


The author is one of the most outstanding among contemporary figures in the field of psychotherapeutics. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH By EDEN anp CEDAR PAUL. 


In Two Vols. £2 2s . per set. 


Funda- 


mentally, the aim of the work is to write a detailed history of mental healing, to enrich that history with the wealth of Janet’s 
own clinical experience, to draw inferences as to the most successful methods now available, and to forecast the possibilities 


of future progress. 


The Ways of Knowing 
or The Methods of Philosophy 16s. 
By W. PEPPERELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D. 
The aim of this work is to segregate the problems of 


method in philosophy from the metaphysical conclusions 
with which they have been usually entangled. 


A Historical Geography of 
England and Wales 


By E. H. CARRIER. 


This book gives a picturesque account of what has come 
to be recognised as the “ Historical Geography of Britain 
south of the Tweed, from the ‘culture’ of the Stone Ages 
to the present day.’ 


uw 


s. 





A Theory of Direct Realism, and 
the Relation of Realism to Idealism 


3y J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 
This volume presents a Theory of Realism more realistic 
than any that have been previously advanced, with the pos- 
sible exception of Professor Alexander’s, and traces its 
basis in the natural development of ordinary experience, 
thus endeavouring to avoid the subjectivism and 
noumenalism which, in the author’s opinion, characterize 
current realisms. 


An Elementary Puzzle Arithmetic 
By G. C. BARNARD, M.Sc. Limp, 1s. 94. 
Special Teachers’ Edition, with Solutions. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


USEFUL HANDBOOKS 


By HAROLD HERD. 
Every-day Word-Traps 2s. 
Watch Your English 2s. 


Everybody’s Guide to Punctuation 2s. 
Post free 2s. 2d. each. 


By JOHN RIGG. 
How to Take the Chair 
2s. 6d., post free 2s. 8d. 


How to Conduct a Meeting 
2s., post free 2s. 2d. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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CONVERSION, CHRISTIAN AND NON- 
CHRISTIAN 


Conversion, Christian and Non-Christian. By Professor A. C. 
UNDERWOOD. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Conversion has for obvious reasons been most widely studied in 
the material provided by Evangelical Protestantism. In this 
book, Professor Underwood has broadened the basis of induction 
by bringing the Indian religions into the survey, and he has 
reinterpreted the data in the light of the theory of complexes, 
which was not available for his predecessors. The result is a 
very useful contribution to the study of a subject which still 
awaits final treatment. 

The Indian records are of special interest on two grounds. 
Early Buddhism appears to be the only religion in which con- 
version rly occurs without any theistic reference. There 
is no outside from which help can come, and the soul must save 
itself. But this high austerity of negation could not be main- 
tained : enlightenment came to be felt as grace, grace implies a 
mediator, and polytheism and magic returned to overwhelm the 
pure original faith. In later Hinduism, in the cults of Vishnu, 
Siva and Rama it is clear from Professor Underwood’s quotations 
that conversion is normally of the Evangelical or Franciscan type. 

Whether Gotama or General Booth was right in his meta- 
physics it is not the business of psychology to decide. With our 
present knowledge it is safest to say that we cannot determine 
the degree of change which self-conditioned causes may produce 
in a subject. There may be a limit after which a reinforcement 
from without is necessary, or there may not. The doctrine of 
grace supposes that there is, and the doctrine is in substance only 
a particular interpretation of experience. The converted sub- 
ject, as Professor Underwood points out with abundance of 
examples, suddenly acquires a sense of power and mastery. If 
he is of the intellectual type he attains, like Pascal, to certitude, 
or like the fisher boy, shouts, “‘I see it, I see it.” For the 
wsthetic type there are other satisfactions. ‘“‘ The hogs and 
horses became different ’ to an American convert as they might 
to Vaughan or Traherne. But as most men’s interests are 
active and social, the fruits of conversion are usually seen in the 
mastery of conduct. Actually, this sense of power, and the joy 
that goes with it, need be nothing more than the feeling of 
release from a hampering dissatisfaction, itself the outcome of 
divided interests. But in religions which provide a personal 
Saviour it is more natural to interpret them as due to an influx 
of imparted strength. And this interpretation in turn is con- 
firmed by another experience, common though not universal, 
that only when all personal effort has been abandoned is victory 
achieved. Of this phenomenon, Professor Underwood, with the 
help of Baudouin, gives a tentative and not altogether satis- 
factory explanation. But the fact is undeniable. 

In the theory of complexes modern psychology has a most 
convenient organon for grouping and handling large bodies of 
obscure mental facts. With its help it is easy for Professor 
Underwood to diagnose and contrast the two classic instances of 
conversion in Christain history. With St. Paul, a Christian 
complex had matured under intense repression until it exploded, 
with auditions, photism and psychogenic blindness—an unusual 
but hardly abnormal occurrence. It is, for instance, almost 
exactly paralleled in the conversion of Colonel Gardiner. But 
with St. Augustine the conflict was fought out in the conscious 
mind. Professor Underwood is undoubtedly right in thinking 
that in spite of its intellectual presentation it was essentially a 
moral conflict. In the end one may say the new complex swung 
into place and buried the old. But we have the word of the 
convert for it that the old was not destroyed. It survived, for 
instance, in his dream life, and there is much in his theology 
which suggests that while consciously victorious, unconsciously 
his soul was still at war, still vigilant and still afraid. 

It is the explosive type of conversion that is most frequent and 
conspicuous in Revivals, a topic on which Professor Underwood 
has a very interesting chapter. But violent as it is, the explosion 
appears frequently to be quite superficial. The author urges 
that the fruits of the Welsh revival of 1904-5 were in a substantial 
degree permanent. Others have judged less favourably. One 
can imagine that a definite interest in drink, for instance, may 
be destroyed, whereas a general lack of moral organization may, 
after a short frenzy of good intentions, be reaffirmed with added 
lassitude. The most that can be said with confidence is that 
revivals certainly quicken the speed of the conversion process 
where it has already set in, and probably set it going when other- 
wise it would have stood still. But it is no less certain that they 
surround the true and normal occurrences with a confusing mass 
of imitated and suggested experiences, which are of no moral 
value and no very great interest for the psychology of religion. 


~ 


LEON TROTSKY, CRITIC OF LITERATURE 


Literature and Revolution. By 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


To be surprised to find Trotsky, who, in the popular imagina. 
tion of Western Europe at any rate, has come to symbolise 
the Bolshevist Revolution in its most sinister aspect, displaying 
an interest in the gentle art of. literature, would perhaps be 
superficial. But it is a legitimate cause for wonder that on 
who, whatever may be thought of his activities, has und 
been a busy man during these last few years, should have found 
time to make so comprehensive and up-to-date a study of g 
subject which does not bear with practical directness on his 
more immediate interests. The completeness of his knowledge 
is, indeed, a little confusing to a foreigner. There are so 
writers mentioned in his book of whom few Englishmen are 
likely to have heard; and when such an one is treated as 
worthy of serious praise or, as is far more frequent, of serious 
or satirical censure, it is impossible to be sure how far one 
may trust the critic’s sense of proportion. 

When Trotsky gets down to first principles, however—and 
to get down to first principles is his main, or rather his only, 
object—he can be read with unalloyed interest. It may 
be said at once that Literature and Revolution is an important 
book, and even more important as a revelation of the true 
meaning of the Revolution in the eyes of one who is best 
qualified to explain it, and of the mentality of one of the three 
or four most dynamic figures of post-war Europe, than as a 
criticism of literature pure and simple. 

That last phrase, indeed, would have no significance for 
Trotsky, for literature exists for him only in its relation to 
society. If the poet does not express his age, he expresses 
nothing. Certainly that in itself is no new or revoluti 
doctrine: it is Trotsky’s application of it which gives it fresh- 
ness. It becomes revolutionary by virtue of the enormous 
importance, as something absolutely unprecedented in human 
experience, which he attaches to the Bolshevist Revolution. 
If for nothing else, his book would be valuable as a confutation 
of those who profess to regard the protagonists of Bolshevism 
as unprincipled schemers, wrecking an empire for their private 
profit. The sincerity of Leon Trotsky, at any rate, will hence- 
forth be indisputable. He really believes that in October, 
1917, a new world was born or, more correctly, engendered ; 
for, as a large part of his thesis is concerned with showing, 
the full new birth is not, and cannot be, yet. He distinguishes 
carefully, in what is perhaps his most interesting chapter, 
between the present reign of the proletariat, the imperfections 
and even the cruelties of which he admits, and the perfect 
Socialist state to come, in which there will be no proletariat 
because there will be no classes. 

It is towards the literature of this perfected future, which 
he prophesies with the optimistic idealism and the constructive 
imagination (though without the medizvalism) of William 
Morris, that Trotsky is all the time looking. With regard to 
the present—* there is no revolutionary art as yet,” he sum- 
marily announces. On the other hand, there is plenty of art 
being made contemporaneously with the Revolution, and this 
he examines with, for the most part, unflattering attention. 
The classic age of Russian literature he does little more than 
mention. ‘‘ Our age wields an axe,” the aristocratic past 8 
so much dead wood to be hacked away, and even the noblest 
dead may be left to bury their dead. The intelligentsia of 
the later nineteenth century, while pretending to emancipation, 
were but parasites of the bourgeoisie, a contentious assertion 
to which it would be interesting, were it feasible, to attend mort 
at length. Chekhov is a fading phantom: “ The Three Sister 
and Uncle Vanya to-day!” Trotsky exclaims, in an incide 
fling at the Moscow Art Theatre. Alexander Blok, whox 
poem The Twelve, when it was translated into English 4 few 
years ago, was hailed as the last word in revolutionary literature, 
is already a back number, though one to be respected, 
does not, we learn, belong to the Revolution at all. Andrey re} 
Biely, who has received some attention in England, is 
corpse,” which Trotsky, who has no use for such sentimental 
maxims as “ de mortuis ...,” treats with profound contempt. 

As for the younger men, whose work belongs chiefly # 
entirely to the Bolshevik years, he examines them thoro urist 
and finds them all more or less wanting. Towards the Fut Ps 
he is sympathetic, but rather because they base their art 
the life of their time, accepting and emphasising all its m 
devices, than for their rebellious spirit, which Trotsky Teg™ 
as sporadic, and thus not intimately related to the — 
organic revolution embodied in the Bolshevik Republic. 


L. Trotsky. Allen an 
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BASIL BLACKWELL’S BOOKS 
a) 


THE NOVELS OF 
SMOLLETT. The Shakes- 


peare Head Press Edition. Limited 
to 750 sets of eleven volumes, at 
7s 6d net each volume. These will 
be published at intervals during 
October and November, and the 
set will be completed by Christmas. 


RODERICK RANDOM 


HUMPHRY CLINKER 
(2 vols.) 


(2 vols.) Ready 
gk LAUNCELOT 
GREAVES (1 vol.) 
COUNT FATHOM 
(2 vols.) 


To be obtained from booksellers oily. 
is advisable. 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. The 
Shakespeare Head Press Limited Edition. In ten volumes, 
ice 7s 6d net each volume. TOM JONES (4 vols.). 
JOSEPH ANDREWS (2 vols.). AMELIA (3 vols.). 
JONATHAN WILD (1 vol.). 

Uniform with the Edition of Smollett, these volumes will 
begin publication in January, 1926, and the set will be 
completed by August. 


SELECTED POEMS. By 
Printed boards. 5s net. 

These are the best poems from “The Burning Wheel” 
ad“ The Defeat of Youth’’—two books of verse that have 
hen out of print so long that they have been challenged 
aslegendary. 


NUMBER THREE JOY STREET. THE 
THIRD HOUSE IN THE JOY STREET OF BOOKS. 


AMedley of Prose and Verse for Boys and Girls, uniform 
with “Number One Joy Street” and “ Number Two Joy 
Street,” 240 pages, 8 colour plates, 100 monochrome illus- 
rations, bound in full cloth with colour jacket. 6s net. 


PEREGRINE PICKLE; and 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
AN ATOM (4 vols.) 


Early application 


ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


It contains new and original matter by :— 


WALTER DE LA MARE, A. A. MILNE, 

&. K. CHESTERTON, HILAIRE BELLOC, 

COMPTON LAURENCE 
MACKENZIE, HOUSMAN, 


ROSE FYLEMAN, 
C. T. NIGHTINGALE, 
Etc., etc. 


RHYTHM. By E. S. SONNENSCHEIN. 10s 6d net. 


Dr. Sonnenschein explores this fascinating subject so fully 
and so learnedly that his work will remain for many years 
the standard book on rhythm. 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY. 
Third Series. Now ready, price 3s 6d net each. 

9. THE WEB. By T. Stirtinc Boyp. 

10. ELDORADO. By H. Pracey. 

ll. JOHN KEMP’S WAGER. By Ropert GRAVES. 
2 THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS. 


ae CONFERENCE NUMBER OF THE MODERN 
‘HURCHMAN on “ The Faith of a Modern Churchman ” 
Stow ready, price 3s 6d net, postage 3d. 


CS 
BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


ELEANOR FARJEON, 
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by 
H. G. WELLS 
Christina Alberta’s Father 


FIRST REVIEWS 
a 


‘Mr. Wells is throughout at his most 
bubbling pitch of humour.’ Times Lit. Sup. 


‘He is the best living writer of imaginative 

fiction in England . . . At a first reading, 

the book is utterly beyond criticism.’ 
Spectator. 


‘No one is better fitted than Mr. Wells to 

make us understand that curious complex 

result of the War, the New Woman.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘There is much that is tender, fanciful and 
beautiful. His characters all live with a 
natural force.’— Manchester Guardian. 


‘In Christina Alberia’s Father, thank heavens 
we have with us Mr. Wells of the best 
period.’ G.K’s, Weekly. 


‘This new novel is brimming over with 
Wellsian insight, humour and invention.’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


‘ Mr. Wells is himself again. He is revealed 
again as the greatest observer of English 
life since Dickens.’ Daily Express. 


Second Impression Printing 7s. 6d. net. 
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Just Published 


The Informer 


by 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


A brilliant new novel by the author of Zhy 
Neighbour'’s Wife and The Black Soul. 


Turning from the countryside, the author 
has depicted an enthralling drama of the 
Dublin underworld. In the ominous figure 
of Gypo, ex-policeman and informer, 
Mr. O'Flaherty has created a figure of 
Dostoievskian force.—7s. 6d. net. 
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‘fonathan Cape Publishers London 
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other writers, who have apparently accepted the Revolution, 
he finds some seed of doubt as to its inevitability and permanence 
and therefore cannot accord them his full blessing. Of all 
romantics, mystics and symbolists, all those “ islanders ”? who 
have shut themselves away from events in an artificial paradise, 
he is of course utterly damnatory. 

It will be seen that of what has actually been done in Russian 
literature Trotsky’s criticism amounts almost to a holocaust. 
As to what will be done he is necessarily vague, for though 
he makes bold to prophecy, he does not pretend to be sure 
of the future. But the new art will at any rate be organically 
connected with life. It will spring straight from, and express 
the whole of, the life of the people. And since that, freed 
from tyrannies and economic pressure, though not, as he ex- 
explains, from the stimulus of intellectual competition, will 
be richer and finer than ever before, itself an art, its art also 
will be a growth of unprecedented vitality, realistic, though 
not necessarily naturalistic, and universal. The art which 
Trotsky seems to foreshadow is, in fact, much what Verhaeren, 
that large and rather lonely genius, actually accomplished, 
and what Jules Romains and the unanimistes have striven 
to accomplish by too precise a formula. 

Whether one believes that Bolshevism is on the right track 
or the wrong, one cannot, after reading this book of his, deny 
the high integrity of Trotsky’s idealism or, though he has not 
been too well served by his translator, the vigour of his mind 
and pen. 


AN INGLORIOUS RESURRECTION 


Farm Friends and Foes. Talks about the creatures useful to 
agriculture. By J. H. Fasre. Translated by BERNARD 
Mirai. Illustrated. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 


The errors in this book may conveniently be divided into two 
categories ; those which were the work of the writer himself and 
those which are the fault of the translator. 

In the first category, for example, falls the confident resurrec- 
tion of that venerable myth that the churring of the nightjar is 
produced spontaneously by the rush of air down the bird’s 
gaping throat, which Gilbert White disproved one hundred and 
fifty-six years ago. Statements that the cuckoo is quite as large 
as a ringdove and that the merlin “ rarely exceeds the thrush ”’ in 
size, and the treatment of the slow-worm as a serpent may 
betray no more than an astonishing looseness ; but the assertion 
that the noticeably reddish bank-vole is distinguished by “ its 
grey and grey-black fur,” and that the rook “ never touches a 
dead animal however pressed by hunger,” and also the descrip- 
tions of the sandmartin—-the most widely distributed species in 
the whole passerine order—as “* the smallest and least widespread 
of the three swallows,” and of the little owl as *“* the smallest of 
our owls,” seven pages after describing the Scops (likewise native 
in France) as “ the smallest of all the owls **—these are a few 
haphazard examples of an unpardonable indulgence in inaccuracy. 

And now to the second category. The translation is through- 
out of a servile and pedestrian quality. The buzzard’s rounded 
wings are described, for example, as “‘ obtuse” and the angry 
wryneck is alleged to “* undulate its neck.”” But apart from that 
and the amateurish meagre guidance which the footnotes offer 
it is plain that the translator is not adequately acquainted with 
the English names of the creatures described. The bird which 
has always been the peregrine of British ornithologists mas- 
querades as the ‘“*‘ Common Falcon,” the hawfinch appears under 
the long obsolete title of grosbeak ; the hawk-moth is to him a 
“‘sphinx-moth” and surely the little warbler which “ inspects 
our fruit trees saying zip zap, zip zap, zip zap,” is not the sub- 
alpine warbler (a rare bird even in France) but our own common 
chiffchaff. We have more than a suspicion also, that in the 
account of the three black and white woodpeckers the so-called 
‘** Lesser Spotted Woodpecker or Barred Woodpecker” is 
nothing of the kind but Dryobates Medius Linn, a bird unknown 
in Britain. Our own Lesser Spotted or Barred is clearly that 
which the resourceful translator prefers to christen the “ Little 
Pied Woodpecker.” 

It is unnecessary to visit the sins of the writers any further on 
the innocent readers of a review ; that it is an inaccurate book 
inaccurately translated has already been substantiated. If it 
ever had any literary value the translator has very effectively 
disposed of it. Fabre won deserved fame as a naturalist by his 
gift for acquainting himself with the ways of insects and describing 
them in a way which appealed to the public. About birds he 
knew comparatively little ; even here the chapters which go not 


—— 


concern birds are by far the best. Apart from a good deal of 
acknowledged quotation, information is copied uncritically from 
old and often unreliable authorities with a freedom Surprising 
in a master of first-hand observation. All the antediluviay 
anecdotes about the eagle carrying off children, and the habitug] 
cannibalism of titmice, and martins immuring a felonioys 
sparrow in his stolen nest are cheerfully repeated. It does not 
need much textual criticism to pronounce it a pot-boiler, 4 
sound judgment would have been kinder to the great naturalist’; 
reputation than to exhume it, obsolete and better forgotten ; for 
it comes as an anachronism, an unhappy resurrection of a false 
attitude to nature which has been outgrown. Compare for 
example, Fabre’s account of the malevolent young cuckoo who 
ejects his fellow-nestlings in cold blood “ in order to get a bi 
share”? with the marvellous chapter in Hampshire Days in which 
Hudson shows that it is a blind, helpless, naked creature quite 
incapable of plotting murders, but cursed with an exceedingly 
tender and irritable back. The other nestlings, constantly 
touching the sore spot, goad him to frenzied efforts which 
eventually result in the ejection of the irritant from the nest, 
That is natural history ; Fabre’s malignant little demon plotting 
the cruel death of his foster-brothers is sheer morbid imagination, 
There is another aspect of the question. <A very few investi- 
gators, notably Dr. Collinge, are quietly and patiently doing the 
exceedingly difficult work of volumetric analysis of the stomach 
contents of wild birds. The precise food of a creature, and 
therefore its usefulness or otherwise, cannot scientifically be 
determined in any other way. Already some important and 
almost revolutionary results have been reached; the rook and 
starling, for instance, though generally reckoned useful, are shown 
to be at present harmful because they are too common. To the 
very few who are seriously interested in this most intricate and 
difficult of all practical aspects of our wild life it is heartbreaking 
to see a constant succession of popularising writers, many of 
them made more dangerous by reputations won in other fields 
of science, who go on perpetuating old ignorance and inventing 
new. No living investigator, though provided with infinitely 
more data, would dare to be so childishly dogmatic as Fabre: 
Down with these creatures of rapine, these ferocious drinkers of 
blood, destroyers of game, ravagers of the poultry yard and the 
dovecot. Take up your gun, vigilant farmer, keep watch for the 
Falcon and Goshawk and fire on the brigands at sight! Destroy 
their nests, break their eggs and wring the necks of their fledglings, 
if you wish to save your chickens, ducks and pigeons. 
That is precisely the quack prescription which has suppressed the 
natural police force of birds and beasts of prey,'and given us this 
century the largest standing armies of rats, mice, rooks, wood- 
pigeons and sparrows that have ever eaten British corn. It is 
bad enough to have to put up with such dangerous folly from out 
contemporaries, who must live somehow. It reminds us of a 
piece of very earnest oratory heard at the Hudson Memorial in 
its palmy days: “Its bad work, I tell you. And haven't we 
enough artists in England who can do bad work without paying @ 
foreigner to do it for us?” 


EMPIRE TRADE 


Sheltered Markets: a Study of the Value of Empire Trade, By 
F. L. McDovcatt. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Robert Horne. Murray. 5s. 

Mr. McDougall is well known in this country as an Australian 
advocate of the development of closer economic relations inside 
the British Empire. In this book his aim is to convince the 
British public that they must look to the Empire for aid in 
solving many of their present economic problems. This country, 
says Sir Robert Horne in his Preface, is clearly over-populated; 
but schemes of Empire settlement cannot make much progress 
until the Dominions can be sure of an expanding market for 
their goods. Nor can British overseas trade within the Empire 
be so increased as to absorb the British unemployed until Great 
Britain buys her materials and foodstuffs more extensively 
Dominion markets. Mr. McDougall shows that, whereas 
Britain’s share in the imports of most foreign countries has 
heavily declined during the present century, her share of imports 
into the Dominions has, save in the case of Canada, remain 
relatively stable. ' 

He argues from this that, even where there is no tariff prefer- 
ence, Great Britain in fact enjoys a certain amount of “ shelter 
in Empire markets. And he urges that we should pay more 
attention to their development, and be prepared to grant com 
pensating advantages. Tariff preferences, he recognises, 
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be granted by Great Britain only on articles which are 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE 
by Arthur S. May 


A multitude of real-life marriage dramas. Runaway 

marriages, Gretna Green marriages, strange and excit- 

ing marriages by all classes, high and low, are dealt 

with by the Surrogate of Ecclesiastical Courts in 

Doctors’ Commons. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
= 


THE SINFUL SAINTS 
by J. Mills Whitham 


A new novel by the author of “ The Windlestraw,” etc. 
This exciting narrative deals with a young man and 
two women who may be said vividly to represent sacred 
and profane love. 7s. 6d. net. 


ad 


THE YOUNG MAN DANCES 


by James Laver 


A book of poems by the author of “ Portraits in Oil 

and Vinegar,” which aroused much controversy in the 

Spring. Mr. Laver is a Newdigate Prize Winner. 
5s. net. 


READY SHORTLY 
WARRIORS IN UNDRESS 
by F. J. Hupieston. 


THE BRAW BAILIE 
by J. J. Bett. 


10s. 6d. net. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CROSS LODE 
by 


E. D. Fraser. 7s. 6d. net. 


Send for Full Autumn List 
7 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 











THE SCIENCE OF CHRIST. | 


TRUE THOUGHT BOOKLETS. 


No. 1, THE CHRISTIAN’S CHART 
Setting forth hie True Position and Experience. 


No. 2, THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE 


Revealed in an Up-to-Date Allegory. 
No. 3, THE CHRISTIAN’S GUIDE 


Containing Plain Rules for Daily Practice. 
Price 4d. each, 6 for 1/9, 12 for 3/-. 


TRUE THOUGHT PAMPHLETS. 


No. 1, THE HOLY TRINITY and The Divine Union 
revealed in a LIVING CHART. 














Post Free. 








No, 2, THE HOLY CITY, THE NEW Jerusalem 
and the Temple of God revealed. 


No. 3, THE “WORD OF GOD” as HE is 
revealed in the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Price 2d. each, 3 for 4d. 12 for 1/-. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. Upon receipt of 1/- for the 
above three True Thought Booklets, we will include the 
three True Thought Pamphlets as FREE SUPPLEMENTS. 








Post Free. 














SEND TO-DAY TO 


| R, W. WELBANK, Broughton Rd., BANBURY. 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN ENGLAND, 1815-1822. [In the press. 
By S W. ACWORTH. Demy 8vo. 156 pp. Cloth, 





In 1815, as in 1918, England emerged from a great 
European War, victorious, but with an enormous load of 
Debt, a dislocated Budget, and an inconvertible and 
depreciated paper currency. In both cases the return of 
peace was associated with a period of unexampled industrial 
depression. 

This book represents an attempt to give a short account 
of what actually happened after 1815. 


THE JEW IN DRAMA. 


By M. J. LANDA. Demy 8vo. 
visional). 
Written by a well-known journalist, this book is a 
olarly piece of historical and literary research in which 
much new light is thrown on the treatment of the Jew in 
drama. In addition to a thorough and analytical review 
of the British drama from the religious Mysteries to the 
present time, it contains chapters on the Continental drama 
m its relation to the Jew, the Music-hall, and a_highl 
entertaining chapter on the vicissitudes of the Yiddis 
eatre in England. 


PAPUA OF TO-DAY: 
An Australian Colony in the Making. 
By Sir HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Judicial Officer of Papua. 
Demy 8vo. 308 pp. Many Illustrations and five Maps. 
Cloth, 21s. 
Contents.—British New Guinea before 1907—Pygmy 
Papuan and Melanesian—Crimes and Criminals—Land— 
our—European Settlement— Recent Exploration — 
Native Administration. 


ORCHARD HOUSE, GREAT SMITH STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


[In the press. 
Cloth, 15s. (pro- 


[In the press. 
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already, or are on the border line between luxuries and necess- 
aries. He favours such preferences ; but he looks also for help 
to the development of collective purchase of staple commodities 
from the Dominions, on the lines of the purchase of the Australian 
wool-clip during the War. In a combination of tariff preference 
and scientific purchasing in bulk he sees the possibility of making 
the Empire far more an economic unit than it is to-day. But he 
does not attempt to argue for Imperial self-sufficiency, either 
as a practical policy or as an ideal. 

Mr. McDougall’s book is full of figures, and contains an excel- 
lent survey of trade within the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
On the other parts he touches only by incidental reference. 
It is chiefly to further the economic union of Britain and the self 
governing Dominions that this book has been written. It will, 
of course, arouse strong disagreement, for it cuts right across 
orthodox Free Trade ideas. But it is ably written, and puts 
up a strong case, with which many who have no belief in tariffs 
and no love for what is ordinarily called “ Imperialism” will 
have a lively sympathy. 


TWENTY-ONE PREACHERS 


British Preachers, 1925. Edited by Sir J. Marcuanr. 
6s. 

Sir Leslie Stephen once lamented the fate which compelled 
him to do some of the dreariest reading in English literature— 
eighteenth century sermons: ‘ When I think that I have read 
Clarke and Tillotson and Sherlock and Atterbury, and others, 
and that I still live, I am amazed at the toughness of the human 
constitution.” The great critic, if he could look through a few 
volumes of contemporary sermons, would observe their immense 
unlikeness to those of an earlier age, and even to those which 
flourished in the seventies, when he himself renounced Anglican 
orders ; but he might well doubt whether, on the whole, they 
come much closer to the actualities of human life. Sir James 
Marchant, ready as ever to make a book out of almost anything, 
has chosen twenty-one sermons by as many preachers for this 
volume, which is described as the first of an annual series. The 
choice is varied, since it ranges from Dr. L. P. Jacks and the 
Bishop of Birmingham to Dr. F. B. Meyer and Miss Maude 
Royden. There is surprisingly little here of either theology or 
ecclesiasticism : Leslie Stephen’s divines would have despised 
their successors as a degenerate lot. The average length of a 
discourse, moreover, is very moderate, while the marked absence 
of rhetoric and invective illustrates perhaps better than anything 
the change that has come over the English pulpit in half a century. 

Nevertheless, a number of the old characteristics remain : 
for example, the tendency to a conventional structure, and to 
elaborate or fanciful expositions of biblical stories and scenes. 
“Very little is known about Joseph of Arimathea,” the distin- 
guished Dr. John Kelman begins, and the reader probably feels 
inclined to retort, “‘ But do you think that can possibly matter 
to anybody in Edinburgh or Hampstead?” There is a fine, 
though very short, peace sermon by the Dean of St. Paul's. 
Dr. Jacks, too, is good, and others reach a level which, we 
suppose, should be deemed high in this field of composition. 
It is rather interesting to note what the preachers nowadays 
are given to quoting. This volume suggests that nineteenth- 
century poetry comes most easily to the tongue. Indeed, no one 
would say that the Victorian age does not hold its own in the 
pulpit. Dr. R. J. Campbell attributes to Walt Whitman six 
lines of jingle that are as remote from his doctrine as they are 
from his style. Dr. Norman Maclean furnishes a delightful 
example of the sort of thing that the innocent preacher is capable 
of when he tries a picturesque illustration : 

**When John Thomson, the artist minister of Duddingston, accom- 
panied Sir David Brewster up Speyside and came at last to the spot 
where the full glory of Glenfeshie opened out before their gaze, 
Thomson gasped forth, Lord God Almighty ! ” 


So exactly would Tommy Atkins gasp forth, with what the 
preacher calls ‘* the perfection of artistic sensibility.” One point 
seems to us Curious and in its way important. With a single 
exception, all the preachers here represented are dependent 
upon a biblical text. A lay reviewer, accordingly, finds himself 
driven to ask how a teacher of religion can expect modern men 
and women to take him seriously so long as he is afraid to stand 
up in his pulpit and speak to his congregation upon any one of 
the greatest of all themes, without trying to fit his discourse 
to a detached sentence from something written ages ago in 
another world. The one exception is Miss Royden, who also is 
the only one in this group addressing herself to a definite human 
problem—how to think of, and to meet, middle age. 


Putnam, 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Welfare Work in Industry. By Members of the Institute of Industria) 
Welfare Workers. Edited by ELeanor T. Ketty. Pitman, 55 

Industrial welfare work has not yet attained the universal populari 
that was looked forward to a few years ago. Nevertheless, if its progress 
has been slow, it has been sure. Employers have learned to take their 
welfare schemes seriously; the suspicions of Labour have abated; 
increasing care has been devoted to the training and selection of the 
welfare supervisors. That welfare work will extend and dey 
we can hardly doubt, if only for the reason that the employers find it 
pays them to promote the health and happiness of their employees, 
and even to give them more responsibility. This increase of responsi. 
bility, through Works Committees and otherwise is, we think, the 
supreme justification for industrial welfare schemes; for it means 
the training of the workers (often a laborious enough process) for 
the self-government which has got to come. Miss Kelly and her 
collaborators, all of them experienced in their profession, are thoroughly 
alive to this point, and their book is not a bare catalogue of the 
welfare worker’s duties. It does, indeed, discuss those duties with 
admirable clearness, but it reminds us constantly that in organising 
canteens and games clubs and educational classes, in selecting, or 
assisting to select, workers, in improving sanitary conditions or 
administering first aid, the welfare worker is not merely an agent 
paid by a firm to increase its profits—or even to ease its conscience, 
He (or she, for it is generally “‘ she ’’) is, or can be and ought to be, 
performing a high social function. We heartily commend this little 
book for its combinat.on of idealism and practical common sense, 
Lister and His Achievement. Longmans, 

7s. 6d. 

It is fitting that the first of the newly inaugurated Lister Memorial 
Lectures should have been delivered not only by a distinguished 
surgeon, for we may expect that in future years, but by one of the 
rapidly dwindling little band of men who knew and worked with 
Lister through the most important years of his career. 

Sir William Watson Cheyne became Lister’s devotee, and later his 
right-hand man almost by an accident. Having an hour to spare 
between classes, and nowhere to shelter from the cold winds and rain 
of “‘ Auld Reekie,”’ the student wandered into the great surgeon's 
lecture room, and ‘“‘became entranced by the wonderful vision laid 
before us.” That was in the early days, when Joseph Lister was 
fighting almost alone for his new methods of antiseptic surgery against 
those forces of prejudice that have rallied against each new discovery 
through the ages. 

A few years later Sir William became Lister’s house-surgeon, and 
the tale he has to unfold reads like romance, indeed the author himself 
seems to look upon it as such. 

‘* | like to think of Lister, with his courtly manners and indomitable 
courage, as one of the knights of olden times sallying out single 
handed to find and destroy a formidable enemy.” 

This lecture, with an appendix to amplify it, was probably chiefly 
intended for professional men; but there is little that cannot be 
understood by the intelligent layman, and much to make him think. 
How many of us realise, for instance, that barely sixty years ago the 
mortality from sepsis in operation wounds was so appalling that 
surgeons hesitated to use the knife except in life-and-death cases? 

In 1864 Lister read that carbolic acid poured down the sewers in 
Carlisle had eradicated the smell. To that simple fact thousands, 
probably millions, wounded during the Great War assuredly owed 
their lives. 


By Watson CHEYNE. 


Roman Folkestone: A Record of Excavations of Roman Villas # 
East Wear Bay. By S. E. Winsoitr. With numerous illustrations. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

News of a tile that had been found protruding from a drain led Mr. 
Winbolt in 1924 to discover a Roman villa site previously British. 
The buildings, being on a slope, had been covered up with earth which 
provided poor soil and stony ground for agriculturists, but gave 00 
hint of the remains beneath. 

Mr. Winbolt prints his daily diary with its rising hopes, hindrances, 
and excitements, and we are glad to read it, as well as his lively reco0- 
struction of life on the spot, though the various appearances of photo- 
graphers and journalists are rather trivial for notice. The finds are 
all explained and compared with others as only a learned specialist 
can do. The chief interest of the site, probably occupied by @ naval 
official, is its position as a base for operations by sea, and for signalling 
to other maritime stations. We know several in Kent of Roma 
origin already, and Mr. Winbolt suggests that the whole of the South 
coast was thus insured against piracy and attack. Seven tile stamps 
were found indicating the British Fleet in Roman days. These a 
commonly inscribed CLBR, but in one case the unique “ Clas. (* 
barbarism for Class-is) Brit.” appears. Mr. Winbolt revives for & 
the history of this fleet, which facilitated the use of foreign types ® 
pottery and building. In the second half of the third century fit 
Gaulish emperors were also recognised in Britain, and Carausius, wh 
began as a lieutenant to Maximian, built a fleet at Boulogne 
crossed the Channel to become a British emperor. So he must have 
kept a tight hold on the Kentish coast. 
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The large villa, with annexe, had elaborate baths and other elegant 
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COAL and the 


TAXPAYER 


Where the Money Goes 


Wages Cost 
In 1913 a ton of coal paid in wages 


at the pit - - - - 6/103 
In 1924-25 a ton of coal paid in 

wages at the pit - - - 13/4} 
Wages Cos! 1913 1924-1925 
per ton of 
Commercial ly 
Disposable 

Coal 





The above figures are taken from the evidence given before 
the MacMillan Court of Enquiry. The Wages Agreement 
of 1924 came into operation on May /st of that year and 
the 1924-25 figures are for 12 months from that date. 


Increase in Wages Cost 
per ton - - - 94 per cent. 


Increase in Cost of Living 81 ,, _,, 
(December, 1924, highest for year) 


Present Increase in Cost 
of Living - - 74 2 


In 1913 the average price obtained 
for coal at the pithead was 11/- per 
ton—nearly 2/6 a ton less than the 
1924-25 cost in wages alone. 


You naturally think of what wages 
will buy: but think also of the service 
given for them. 


The Wages problem can be solved by 
| producing more coal at less cost per 
ton. If coal is cheaper, more will be 
sold and there will be more money for 
a larger wages bill. 


Wages come out of Sales; 
Sales depend on Cost; 
Cost depends on Output. 


FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain 

by Philip Cee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 

WC.2, from whom further information about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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T Write for Particulars 
eof our INTRODUCTION 
SCHEME PH 47. 


j | Possesses Stan-! 

é dard Keyboard: 
and one shift key: 
only—for} 
Capitals. i 


The Y 
Remington 
PORTABLE * 


i The SOUNDEST and ti 
ii the MOST COMPACT :: 
‘i Portable Typewriter made ‘:: 








THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
Head Office: 100 Gracechurch St., London, E.C., 3, 
and Branches in principal Provincial Centres. 


* 1873 The First Typewriter WAS a REMINGTON 
1925 The First Typewriter IS a REMINGTON 
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The first day 
You need your 
Overcoat 


One morning you will say 
“Brhh! a bit chilly—think I'll 
wear my Overcoat!” But is it 
really in a fit condition for wear? It 
would be wise to have a look at it 
now, and if it is creased or soiled— 
let us call for it and smarten it up. 
Then you will have it back all ready 
for the first chilly day that comes 
along. Even if it is a bit shabby we 
can make it look good again. Our 
cleaning processes are very thorough, 
and include the removal of all spots 
and stains; every garment treated is 
carefully pressed and reshaped. All 
for a few shillings. Write for a 
copy of “Clothes Count,” post free 
on request. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works:— 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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appointments, and can be dated as in use from the early second 
century to the middle of the fourth. It does not, like others of the 
sort, bear signs of general burning, but the marauding Saxons, when 
they came, took, apparently, what they wanted from it and wrecked 
the walls.. Later, Jutish warriors turned up, for their remains were 
exhumed a few years ago. There must have been Roman roads from 
the villa connecting with Lympne and Dover, and the speculations in 
the text may lead to new discoveries. Much, in fact, remains to be 
found of Roman Kent, though the change in the coast-line may have 
submerged important sites. Mr. Winbolt’s lively, as well as learned, 
book should stimulate research. The excellent illustrations include 
a solitary Christian symbol.. The Corporation of Folkestone supplied 
help to develop a new attraction, but could not afford the difficult 
job of preserving the whole site from decay. A mosaic floor is now 
protected by a shed over it. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1925. 
Issue.) Oxford University Press. 16s. 


We can give the 1925 Year Book no better commendation than to 
say that it keeps up to the high standard of its predecessors. Its 
articles on various problems, of greater or less urgency, will all be 
of interest to lawyers, and some of them to laymen also—for the 
student of public affairs to-day cannot put the whole of international 
law, with botany or the binomial theorem, in the category of things that 
do not concern him. Particularly do we recommend the essays on 
“The Treaty-Making Power of the Dominions,” by Mr. Malcolm 
M. Lewis, *‘ Wanted! An International Court of Piepowder,” by 
Sir Cecil Hurst, and “ The Obligatory Jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice,” by Professor P. J. Baker. This 
last is an able argument in favour of Great Britain coming into line 
with other States, and accepting the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court by making the optional declaration provided for 
under Art. 36 of the Court’s Statute. 


THE CITY 
Ck new account opened with a fair amount of 


(Sixth Year of 


business, but the only sections that really look 

healthy are foreign loans and rails and rubber 
shares. Brazilian loans continue their upward course, 
which is justified by the firmness of the milreis, but should, 
in my opinion, be retained only by persons who can afford 
to “ mix ” speculative stocks with others for the sake of a 
high average yield. There is a presidential election in the 
offing, and economies make enemies. The Brazilian 4 per 
cent. Rescission Bonds mentioned here as attractive a few 
weeks ago at 48 are now 538. Buenos Ayres and Pacific is 
still the best and cheapest foreign rail. The dividend which 
was declared on Wednesday night is 4 per cent., the same 
as last year, making 7 per cent. for the year, so that the 
yield at the present price of about 86 is £8 9s. per cent. 

* * * 

One of the few British industrials that seems absurdly 
undervalued is Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 7} per 
cent. Preferred Ordinary. This company did surprisingly 
well last year, and this year, I hear, is doing even better. 
This is borne out by the results of its subsidiary, Associated 
Provincial Picture Houses, the report of which for the year 
ended May 3lst, published a few days ago, shows a net 
profit of £65,471, as against £48,130 for 1924 and £38,201 
the year before. The dividend on the ordinary is raised from 
7 to 10 per cent., and as the mother company holds 300,000 
of the 400,000 £1 ordinary shares, it will benefit from this 
alone. The Preferred Ordinary of the P.C.T. at about 
14s. 9d., which carries the half-year’s dividend payable 
January Ist, yield over 10 per cent. Those who look for 
more safety than is afforded by an ordinary share, even 
when it is “ preferred,” would do well to pick up the 7} per 
cent. B Preference shares which, at 17s. 9d., including the 
half-year’s dividend payable November Ist, yield £8 12s. 6d. 
percent. There is only £100,000 of capital ranking in front 
of, and no less than £1,500,000 of dividend-paying capital 
behind, the £600,000 of B Preference. The public seldom 
knows a cheap thing when it sees it. 

* * * 

American financial writers seem to be occupying their 
minds as to how Europe is going to pay the interest 
on the huge loans she is getting from across the 
Atlantic, to which requires to be added the profits on 


es, 


the numerous businesses Americans are acquiring 
this side. One writer expresses the opinion that one half 
the debt payments might be taken in the form of lux 
goods, “small in quantity but high in value.” By 
although he covers a good deal of space, he does not ong 
indicate what these luxury goods might be. America’s 
imports of British and other lecturers, members of Parlig. 
ment and the like, are on the increase, and these ap 
luxuries, no doubt, which we can well afford to spare, by 
their remuneration hardly approaches the needfy 
$300,000,000 per annum. Still, there are things like the 
late Lord Leverhulme’s collection, which we can also spare, 
and its unexpected sale to America may be the sort of thing 
the writer referred to had in mind. Apropos of which, one 
may quote Dr. Heinrich von Bode’s remark, that there ar 
two hundred genuine Rembrandts in the world, of which 
seven hundred and forty-nine are in America. 
* - * 

Readers of this column have no cause for surprise at the 
continued rise in rubber shares. 
shares has been insistent and from inside quarters as well as 
from thousands of private investors. A “ floriner,” as the 
two-shilling share is termed, is usually dearer relatively than 
a £1 share, as it attracts a larger public, and the knowing 
buyers have been picking up the latter to such an extent 
that many of the £1 shares have jumped almost inordinately, 
Thus, Jeram a week ago were 37s. 6d. and are now 47s. 

* * * 


There are not many pound shares now which look 


attractive, although if the market continues in its present 
frame of mind they may yet appear cheap in retrospect. 
The most attractive, relatively speaking, are now to be 
found among the rather out-of-the-way two-shilling shares 
which, not being frequently dealt in, have not drawn 
public attention. Such shares are Third Mile (9s.), Strat- 
hisla (5s. 104d.), Muar Itam (3s. 4d.) and Teluk Piah 
(4s. 14d.). The investor who, on a chance mention like this, 
stops to write his broker to send him full particulars runs 
the risk of finding the price a shilling or so higher by the 
time his ultimate order gets to market ; but then, he is the 
principal provider of the profits which the others make! 
Let it be admitted that the day comes when that delay 
saves him a loss; but that day has not yet arrived in 
rubbers. A. Emi Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 








Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. . 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager’ 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
— THIRD WORLD TOUR. 


visiting 
qol4, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
leaves London November 14th with 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G5S. 


November 14th, INIDA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 
January 16th, WORLD TOUR (five months). 
PRIVATE SOCIAL, TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


a a . 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 LANCASTER GaTE. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within a stone's 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
' ly furnished on the lines of a private house. 
qs fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
good food, and good cooking. 
sdicontained suites, by arrangement. 
I 


« 








from 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
és. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 


Terms 
From r 
Telephone : Paddington 8083. 








REFORMED INNS. 
} INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ash jor Descriptive List (Gratis), 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street. W. 1. 


CKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation. fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
inom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
auplication. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : Museum 1230. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Ms. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxts. 


s8 OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 
sant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by bus to Shaaklin and all parts of 
teisead.—Mrs. Wynwe, Godshil! Park. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mt. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

















FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


CELF-CONTAINED Unfurnished Flat. {80.—7 St. Peter's 
Y ‘Square, W. 6. 


FREEHOLD.—17th century Thatched Cottage, charming 
unspoiled surroundings, N.W. Essex, 3} miles main line; 10 rooms, 
- good condition; garden; garage. No drains; water not laid on.— 
ja 28, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











LET, six months or longer, attractively furnished little House, 
North Foreland. Finest sea air. Most easily run house, in perfect con- 
dition. Unusually restful atmosphere.—Box 127, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
jun Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
ARGE RESIDENTIAL STUDIO in Hampstead to Let furnished 
toe end =. for 6 months. Bedroom (2 beds), bathroom, kitchen; electric 
; Garden. 4 Gns.—Box 126, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great teen Street, 
fagway, London, W.C. 2. ad * 


nN 








¢ ¥.1.—To Let, Furnished, pleasant Bed-sitting Room; elec. 
+ light; ‘phone. Meals obtainable. 25s.—G., 63 St. George’s Square. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


0OKS WANTED.—Old Calabria and South Wind (Douglas), 
Widdershins (Onions), People and Questions (Street). First editions.— 
Martin SECKER, 5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
[2 (30) desires position as Secretary, preferably in the country, 
with gf # ome outdoor aon Compe.ent shorthand typist ; 
knowledg = *k keepin ree October.—B . New §S 
Great Queen Street, Eingoweee London, W.C, 2. sallbicss Tee oe 
MUSIC BY MAIL. 
VERYTHING in Music—vVocal, Instrumental, Educational. 


British and Foreign. Largest Stock in London.—MURDOCHS, 23 Princes 
Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. = ss 


ADY would accompany amateur vocalist or instrumentalist 
at her kome i Hampetead. Heip given with time, etc.,if required. Moderate 
-—Write: Box 120, NEW ESMAN, G 
4 ca Wien 20, TAT: AN, 10 reat Queen Street, 
A THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. All sizes 
‘ textures. By Post direct from Factory. Guaranteed Unshrinkabl 
Patterns and Prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 
\ss C. JEANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
Prancaises) coaches in mapa nt Sa rsonally or by correspondence. 
. or xaminations. Conversation Classes 
Mtults—Reiwnaven, Ear! Road, Redhill. . ” 
00D Printing is GOOD Printing ! 
Why not pu your own writings ?—SANBRIDE Press, Middlesbrough. 


Ss 
[ BARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free — Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 












































ee 
READERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
a of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
w charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
ane (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 












‘tes of spestions, details S which will be sent on application to the 
anager, THE NEw STATESMAN, I0 Great 
Steet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. — 






























Number of Braille books, periodicals, music, 





etc., published ... aes a ia 
Number of Moon books, periodicals, etc., 
published - ee an an 
Amount paid in Salaries and Wages to blind 


| 
ployees “— ens ‘ 
| Amount of Financial Assignments and Allo- 
cations to Local Institutions for the Blind 
| Amount distributed by the Greater London 
Fund to Metropolitan Institutions for the 
Blind... ase sit ae see 
| Number of After-Care Cases dealt with . 
Amount paid in Relief to Blind Poor, etc. 
Number of Visits paid by Home Teachers 
| to the Blind in their own homes 
Amount Paid in Training Fees _... ; 
Amount expended on Care and Training of 
Blind Babies (not including Capital 


The Work of the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Headquarters: 224, Great Portland St., London, W. 1. 


2,221,072 

229,158 
£233,693 
£269,141 


370,142 
£25,471 


£23,356 


A MAGNIFICENT RECORD. 


Below are given a few figures which illustrate, perhaps better than 
anything else, the magnitude and extent of the work of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 


since 1915 
» 1915 
oo Wane 
« wae 
» 
» 11916 
» we 
» 1919 
» 1918 


» 1917 





| 
Expenditure)... ; 
| 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 


music and the means of earning their living— 


NEEDED. 


PITY CANNOT CARE Ay BF Ay the - - —, 


look after 
blind, provide the blind with books and 


BUT MONEY CAN! 





Will you please send a donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 
Natrona. InstiTuTe ror THE Biinp, 224 Great Portland St., W. 1. 





























ee eee a ae le ala alalsie ats atalalntalaeia 
FA SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
x It is possible to recover 2 of your income by way 

- of Rebate of Income Tax i your We is adequately and 

a Write for perticulers, giving date of birth. 

= = THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. : 
7: y a? a-ak - iL aaeor _ 
BO 











A REAL SAVING! 


OVERCOATS, SUITS, COSTUMES, ETC. 
Tuy 


NED 
and beautifully Re-Tailored JUST LIKE NEW 
Write for descriptive price list, or submit garments 
for Gree eutionate: or we cottest. *Phone: Clissold 4777 


LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. E), 
16 Chardmore Road—————_London, N. 16. 











OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
B Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 

8 Vols., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 1o Vols., best edit., £7; 
Cameron Etchings, 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 


Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Rousseau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately 
printed, 2 vols., 248. pub. £3 33. ; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by 


Nevill, 3 vols., 248. ; Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by P 


21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308. ; Brangwyn, 


Pageant of Ve 


ice, 
Haden, 308.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., # 28.; 
2 28.; 


Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 


‘a , 
The 
16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28. ; Etchings of Seymour 

London Tradesmen's 
The Uncollected Work 


of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 28. ; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols., fine Library 
set, 1806 £3 108. ; Punch, 24 vols., £3 38. ; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols.,'1906, £2 28.; 


Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910,{10 10s.; George 


Moore's Heloise 


nd Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos.; Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
exisa illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, get ; Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., 


£7 108.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 425. ; 


Life of Sir Richard Burton, 


by his wife, 2 vols., 1895, {2 2s.; Burton’s I) Pentamerone ; or the Tale of Tales, 


2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; D 


ckens Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s. ; 


Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, {2 28.; Master 


Humphrey's Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 255. ; 


1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, 
Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1902 ; Bewick’s Bir 


Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., sore. £8 10s. ; 


is and 


Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 
& 1os.; Balfour's Life of 


rupeds, 3; vols., 
calf gilt, f2 10s. 1811-16; Bra bury'’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 58. ; 


Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, 


with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Boccacio’s Decameron in Italian, 1725, a 
reprint of the t 527 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 


1885, £4 ros. ; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, £2 23. 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
WANTED. 





I am the most expert book finder extant. 


—H p ‘ : 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


If you want a book and have 
BOOKS 
hire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NOBEL INDUSTRIES 


DEVELOPMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL LINES. 

The sixth ordinary general meeting of Nobel Industries, Ltd., was 
held on the 18th inst, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said that their home trade in explosives and accessories 
during the year 1924 had kept up surprisingly well considering that 
general conditions of trade throughout the country had been none too 
good. Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory conditions of trade, 
through economies effected at their various plants they had been able 
to reduce their selling prices towards the end of last year. Like all 
suppliers of colliery furnishings, the condition of the coal trade, who 
were their largest consumers in the United Kingdom, gave them a good 
deal of concern, and he was sure that the shareholders would identify 
themselves with the policy of doing everything possible, while pro- 
viding a rea2onable return on their capital, to contribute their share in 
resuscitatiny what was, after all, the basic industry of the country, and 
their consumers would need little assurance from them that that policy 
would be maintained. 


SATISFACTORY EXPORT TRADE. 

Their trade in the export markets of the world continued on a satis- 
factory basis. Their Continental investments were continuing to do 
well, and they were doing increasingly important business with 
several of the Balkan States. 

Their metal industry had done well during the year under review. 
The improved quality in their products at Birmingham, such as sheet 
and rolled metal, was being maintained, and was reflected in an in- 
creased volume of business in a highly competitive market. On the 
military ammunition side they commanded a substantial share of the 
British Government orders, and the quality of their output gave every 
satisfaction. They had just completed a large order in ammunition 
for a foreign Government, and had complied with a specification the 
exacting character of which a few years ago would have put it beyond 
the range of their technical equipment or, indeed, that of any other 
British manufacturer. With regard to their sporting ammunition 
business, no section of their huge undertaking presented more diffi- 
culties at home and abroad. As a result of much study they had 
succeeded in determining the types of cartridges calculated to satisfy 
the requirements of every class of sportsman. Those were being pro- 
duced under conditions of testing and research which would ensure a 
standard performance far beyond all previous attainments. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Referring to the company’s investments, the chairman said that 
the trading of the General Motors Corporation for 1924, while quite 
satisfactory, was not as good as might have been expected. A new 
policy as regarded the stock in the hands of distributors had involved 
curtailing factory production while the stocks actually in the hands of 
distributors throughout the country were being reduced. Towards 
the end of last year the transition to the new policy had become fully 
effective, and so far as the present year had gone, the Corporation had 
beaten all its previous records. It was a source of gratification to see 
the distinctly improved prospects of the Dunlop Company. Here 
again they had realised part of their holding at a substantial profit. 
They retained their holding of preference shares in the British Celanese 
Company, and shareholders would be acquainted from other sources 
with the progress made by that undertaking. The position of the 
merger as a whole showed a surplus above share capital at December 
31st, 1924, of £2,495,0T2. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said: Our relations with labour still 
continue to be satisfactory, and I cannot speak too highly of the work 
of those connected with the administration of our company. For 
some time past your Board have been considering a scheme for assisting 
our workers and staff to become shareholders, realising all that is 
involved in making our interests identical. As far as possible we want 
all our people to feel that they eed yp with us in all we are doing. 
They will be enabled to buy preferred or ordinary shares by being 
financed on easy instalment terms which, while attractive to them, 
will, having regard to its best interests as a whole, be a relatively light 
burden on the company. We are also considering the establishment 
of a pension fund. 

THE FUTURE. 

Now as to the future. You will appreciate my difficulty in expres- 
sing an opinion as to our prospects when the outlook for industries on 
which we depend, to a considerable extent, changes from month to 
month. The unrest and anxiety caused by the coal dispute must 
remain with us until we see a settlement and have clearer knowledge 
of the future financial state of that industry. This uncertainty makes 
prophecy on one important side of our business almost impossible. 
All I can say is that I am hopeful that trade abroad will be well main- 
tained, and that the increased revenue from our investments and allied 
unJertakings will compensate to a large extent for decreased volume 
of business with the coal-mining industry in this country, during the 
current year, and I close my speech by expressing the hope that the 
present year’s results, when ascertained, will not be unsatisfactory. 

To-day we are an organised industry, and during the past two years 
have been working for, and have accomplished, developments on 
international lines which put your company in an excellent position 
throughout the world. (Applause.) 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 











Report of the Director 


For Half-Year ended 31st July, 1925, 
aaa ee 











The Directors have pleasure in presenting their Repor 
and audited Statement of Accounts for the six monjh; 
ended 31st July, 1925. 


Dividends and interest received and accrued during th 
half-year amounted to £2,511 13s. 11d. gross, withoy 
deduction of tax, whilst revenue from other source 


amounted to £440 18s. 7d. 








£ sd 
After meeting expenses, the Revenue 
Account shows a balance of ; a 2,665 15 | 
Add amount brought forward from last 
accounts ‘ 110 7 § 
£2,776 2 | 
Less interim dividend at 
the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum (without de- 
duction for Income Tax) 
for the half year ended 
31st July, 1925, paid on 
18th August, 1925 £1,977 10 5 
Directors’ Remuneration as 
per Rules 197 15 0 
2,175 5 3 
Leaving to be carried forward to next 
accounts 


.- £600 16 § 





In addition to the income as shown above, investment 
were sold during the half-year which resulted in a net prof 
of £3,603 11s. Od., the whole of which is added to the 
Investment Reserve. 

The investments of the Trust number 136. 

The number of members on 3lst July, 1925, was 1,92) 


No investment held, or loan made by the Trust exceeds 
5 per cent. of the Trust’s existing capital. 

The Directors have made a valuation of the Trusts 
assets, taking quoted securities at middle market prices # 
on 31st July, 1925, and unquoted securities on the basis 0 
the best information available to them. This valuation 
works out in excess of the cost of the assets as shown by 
the books. 


Although the capital at 31st July, 1925, wa 
£106,415 16s., the Trust has not had the use of it fora ful 
half-year, as subscriptions were coming in throughout th 
whole period. Allowing for this, the Trust has had th 
equivalent of approximately £58,000 for the half-year, @ 
which, after meeting all expenses, it has earned over 9 pt 
cent. per annum income, plus a substantial profit on mvest 
ments sold. The reserves and amounts carried forwatl 
now aggregate £5,816 ls. Od. 


The sole remuneration of the Directors consists of th 
division between them of a sum equal to 10 per cent. of the 
amount distributed as dividend. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 


22nd September, 1925. Chairman. 





Copies of the above report with audited account 
and full list of investments may be had on application 
to First Co-operative Investment Trust, Lid., 3 and § 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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